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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


We have great admiration for our neighbours across the 
Channel, not because but in spite of the audacity of many 
of their innovations. The latest of the series, which has of 
course received the tribute of Mr. Cecil Chapman, is the 
appointment of women as Justices of the Peace to act in 
Children’s Courts. Could perverse ingenuity further go ? 
As a rule children are brought into court because they are 
out of parental control, or, at all events, are imperfectly 
amenable to it. Parental control, in the classes referred to, 
is generally the control of the mother. What earthly use 
would it be to bring children before a bench of matrons who 
would have next to no power of punishing them, when they 
have already flouted the authority of the one matron who 
can punish them? Whatever use the Children’s Courts 
have arises from the fact that the culprits are impressed 
by perhaps four or five grave and reverend seigneurs 
eyeing them as reprovingly as possible through their 
spectacles. The children naturally suppose that these 
gentlemen are armed with powers the most severe, 
and when they are let off with a reprimand, their sleep is 
troubled for long with nightmares of all the pains and 
penalties which they have so narrowly escaped. If for a 
Bench of men, women are substituted, the children who are 
brought up because they are out of hand at home would, 
we think, view the excursion as a holiday, and, in a childish 
way, laugh consumedly over it. 





Among the many things for which this remarkably busy 
year will be notable, enterprise in the theatrical world will 
take a foremost place. The Little Theatre and the Kings- 
way Theatre are distinguishing themselves by presenting 
plays which, for the most part, are of exceptional value and 
interest. Ibsen’s finest dramas are having one of their most 
successful revivals in the hands of thoroughly capable actors 
and actresses—and to present Ibsen, it must be remembered, 
the literary sense is necessary in plentiful measure. Pre- 
sently we shall have the ever-welcome visitors from the 
Abbey Theatre of Dublin; meanwhile the enterprise of Sir 
Herbert Tree enables us to appreciate the tremendous possi- 
bilities latent in the Shakespearean pages. To this honour- 
able list must be shortly added the season of French plays 
which is to open at the Boudoir Theatre, Pembroke Gardens, 
on June 8th, under the direction of Mr. Vaughan Grey. 
Twelve performances, extending over two weeks, will be 
given, and many noted French artists will appear—M. Felix 
Galipaux, Mlle. Jacqueline Chevalier, Mile. Lilian Greuze 
are three names which may be mentioned, and among those 
who have consented to visit the Boudoir Theatre later on are 
M. Mounet Sully and Mme. Jeanne Granier. Although 
admission to these plays will be by subscription only, there 
is no doubt of their success. Londoners are especially 
fortunate this year in many ways, and not least in being at 
the hub of affairs theatrical. 


The lamentable tragedy of last Sunday in France, when 
M. Berteaux, the War Minister, was killed by a falling aero- 
plane, and M. Monis, the Premier, was severely injured, 
called forth the sincerest sympathy with those concerned 
from many diverse quarters. It appears to have been one 
of those accidents for which no one can be justly blamed; 
the pilot, in a difficulty and flying low, had to do the best he 
could, and those who came in his path suffered by chance. 
No censure apparently can be attached to. the promoters of 
the race from Paris to Madrid, although incidentally it 
seems to us that while long flights may be desirable and 
necessary in order to show the possibilities of the new mode 
of locomotion, actual racing, at the present stage of develop- 
ment, can do little good. The contest of two or three 
Atlantic liners with urgent mails on board is a different 
matter; speed for its own sake is hardly a thing to be 
cultivated at the risk of life. The fatal mishap at Issy is 
drawing attention to the urgent necessity for a better 
control of those who merely look on when aeroplanes are 
being manceuvred—a control which shall protect them and 
leave the airmen free from anxiety. The nearer the 
ground the aeroplane is the less choice its pilot has in 
landing—a fact which does not seem to be realised by the 
eager spectators, whose admiration overpowers their circum- 
spection. 


According to information from St. Petersburg, the widow 
of Count Tolstoi has recently arrived in that city in order 
to arrange various testamentary matters, especially those 
concerning the fate of Yésnaja Poljana. The Countess is 
absolutely opposed to selling the estate to any one else than 
the State. The Tolstoi family are very indignant that the 
Count’s grave is continually being visited not only by his 
followers and admirers, but by other persons, who arrange 
picnics there and take away the flowers. Owing to the 
confiscation by the Crown of the three volumes of Tolstoi’s 
works which the Countess recently published, she has 
incurred a loss of £1,000. This is not the Countess’s only 
trouble, for she is shortly expected to have a lawsuit with 
her daughter, the Countess Alexandria, who claims some of 
the Tolstoi MSS. now in the Countess’s possession. 
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THE POETS 


’Tis we that gather fuel 
To keep the heart from cold. 
The earth is cold and cruel, 
But in its caverns old 
We dig for Joy the jewel, 
We test for Truth the gold. 


Seeds of a single flower 
Are Beauty, Truth, and Love. 
The bloom endures an hour, 
But, scattered from above, 
The seedlings gather power 
And flood the hills with flower, 
And drown in green the grove. 


"Tis we that gather fuel 
That keepeth Love from cold. 
The world is cold and cruel, 
But on the churchyard mould 
The daffodils unfold. 
M. D. A. 








THE CAUDINE FORKS 


THE circumstances under which the Roman Armies under 
the Consuls Veturius and Postumius passed under the yoke 
in the second Samnite War have been variously related by 
historians. Livy, beset by his characteristic anxiety to 
prove that Romans were incapable of losing battles, insisted 
that the capitulation and humiliation occurred without any 
previous battle having been fought at Caudium, and as a 
result of the realisation by the Consuls that—enveloped as 
their army was by the enemy in defiles and mountain 
passes—escape was not to be hoped for. The Consuls, 
without striking a blow, preferred the dictates of prudence— 
as they deemed it—to those of valour, and surrendered at 
discretion. The heart of the Samnite commander was 
softened by this suppliant attitude, and he did not put the 
subservient host to the sword, neither did he send them to 
slavery. 


Livy’s extraordinary endeavour to minister to the amour 
propre of the proud Roman is energetically disputed by 
other historians, who insist that it was only after a series of 
defeats that the Roman Army, despairing of retrieving their 
position, accepted the humiliation of passing between the 
spears. It is needless to picture the painful scene, but 
morals can be drawn from the incident. 


The Roman people repudiated the termsof the capitulation, 
sacrificed the hostages, and sent the Consuls, with whom 
responsibility rested, in fetters to Pontius the Samnite. Not 
until after twenty years had passed by, did Rome retrieve 
her position. 

In national affairs it is easy to see how disastrous a single 
episode out of harmony with the préstige of generations 
may prove to be, and how difficult and laborious is the task 
of retracing false steps. The incident to which we have 
referred holds another lesson. It is this; in the last resort 
the people will refuse to ratify actions which compromise the 
safety and the welfare of the State, preferring to support 
endless war rather than abdicate pre-eminence and discard 
the methods by which it has been achieved. 


All imperial races have much the same characteristics, and 
although they may—for a time—appear to be indifferent or 
inert, when they are strung into action, they exact the utter- 
most retribution from those who have failed them in crisis. 





Although we do not travel the whole journey with Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Cecil Chesterton, we think that the events of 
the past few weeks have served to bring into prominence 
very clearly that control over its own affairs is being surely 
and not slowly filched from the people. 

We hold that there are certain pillars of national security 
which are sacrosanct. It may be the duty of a Government 
to bring into prominence views of betterment or reform ; it 
can, as Lord Rosebery has justly insisted, hardly ever be the 
duty of an Opposition to adopt sucha course. The reason is 
plain. Constitutions cannot remain in the melting-pot 
without grave unrest and disturbance of confidence. No 
Government has any inherent right to lay impious hands on 
the fabric of State until the people, after prolonged examina- 
tion and the utmost deliberation, have on their responsibility 
authorised fundamental change. 


A Government, after producing proposals which disturb 
the foundations of organised society, is bound to take 
counsel of the people. A Government has the power to fulfil 
this function by advising a reference to the electorate. An 
Opposition which introduces revolutionary projects has no 
such power. Society is kept in flux. It is impossible to 
teach the new ideas or forecast an opinion whether they are 
futile or are destined to prevail. 


Almost every vice which it is possible to conceive has 
latterly crept into the machinery of government. A 
Cabinet, composed of numbers, but in effect the creature of 
a dominating few, has arrogated to itself a divine heritage 
of omnipotence and retribution. If the claim of divine 
right by Kings was hateful, why is a similar claim by 
Cabinets more tolerable? Kings were no worse offenders 
in trafficking for support, neither were their Tartarean 
methods more vindictive or more tortuous. To oppose 
certain Ministers, to expose their folly and ignorance, is not 
viewed as a service to the State, but as a crime, the punish- 
ment of which the people have in some way vicariously 
entrusted to persons who have been appointed to offices 
without their knowledge or sanction. 

As we commenced this article with a reference to a 
Roman disaster, the application of which will not be missed 
at the present time, we close it with the regret that where 
we might have expected to listen to the echo of Roman 
declamatory eloquence we observe submission :— 

With ‘bated breath and whispering humbleness. 
Ceci, Cowper. 








SENSE OR SENSATION 
By E. AsHMEAD-BaRTLeETT 


One of the most disquieting symptoms of public life is the 
rapidity with which our interests change from day to day. 
The world is equally fickle towards both individuals and 
events. To-day one great figure is occupying the stage, 
to-morrow he is gone and forgotten, and another equally 
transitory phantom takes his place ; to-day all our thoughts 
are concentrated on one event; to-morrow it has gone, and 
our interest passes to something else. The Press has brought 
about an immense and, in many ways, a lamentable change 
in the continuity of our thoughts, interests, and ideals. We 
no longer decide anything for ourselves. Hardly a person 
troubles to frame his own code of ethics, or to form his own 
views on what is right and essential in our political and civil 
life, and what is wrong and unessential. We are content 
to group ourselves, like a flock of sheep seeking shade on & 
hot summer's day, under two or three political banners. We 
are content to buy that journal which most nearly represents 
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our views, and accept blindly as the truth everything that 
is advocated therein, rather than trouble ourselves to 
analyse each separate issue or problem and from our analysis 
to form an independent judgment to which our sense of 
justice and proportion will compel us rigorously to adhere. 

If we leave politics for » moment and deal with those 
events which come under the heading of news, we are equally 
shallow and insincere. We are like the spectators at some 
gladiatorial show, who, satiated with blood, regard almost 
with indifference the changing fortunes of the combatants 
in the arena. Every morning millions seize their paper and 
nervously glance at the principal news page. One day we 
are driven frantic with excitement over a great fire, and for 
a short half-hour dilate on its horrors and discuss the neglect 
of proper preventives; on another an aeroplane disaster 
commands our passionate interest for a like period; on a 
third a revolution in some distant land will cause half an 
hour’s genuine anxiety over the future of our own 
monarchy. But so quickly does our interest evapo- 
rate, and such is our desire for something new, that we 
no longer stop to examine the why and the wherefore of 
what is taking place around us; we altogether neglect the 
lessons which may be usefully learnt from these everyday 
occurrences and applied as palliatives or preventives to 
similar conditions in the future. Our reasoning faculties 
are hardly ever brought into play, and only our love of 
some fresh sensation is catered for. The faculty of excite- 
ment has an insatiable maw; it must continually be fed 
afresh, otherwise it preys upon itself and reduces its victim 
to a state of continual unrest and nervous irritation. Likea 
narcotic, it soothes only to cause an ever-increasing desire for 
renewal as the effects gradually wear off. 

During the last ten or fifteen years even the most sober- 
minded journals have been driven to follow the example of 
the yellow press and to cater for this love of sensation. There 
is a story told of the Times a hundred years ago. The 
editor having received a column containing the first news of 
the Battle of Waterloo, cut it down by half on the ground 
that the matter was not of sufficient public importance to 
justify so much space. But that could hardly happen in 
these days. Rather would every editor expand two lines 
into a full column to satisfy the craving of his readers for 
palatable fare at breakfast. Our sense of proportion seems 
to have completely gone. We no longer take any sustained 
interest in those events which are of fundamental import- 
ance to the State and to the future prosperity of the citizen. 
We prefer to devote our whole attention to gorgeous 
pageants and to the daily movements of innumerable Kings, 
Queens, Princes, and titled folk who flit across the stage, 
like the endless film of a cinematograph pleasing the eye for 
a moment by the gorgeousness of their apparel. 

At the present moment it isthe Coronation and its attendant 
festivities which are absorbing our time and attention; 
everything else seems small and unimportant and must 
therefore take a back seat for the next two months whilst 
we rejoice over the commencement of the new reign. We 
yield to none in our loyalty towards the Throne, and still 
believe that, in spite of the changes which have come over 
public opinion of recent years, a monarchy is the most 
satisfactory form of government for the people of England ; 
yet we believe there is a grave danger in allowing the out- 
ward symbols of monarchy to blind us to the true issues on 
which the future of that monarchy and of the Empire 
depend. Yet day by day events of world-wide importance 
are occurring in our midst without those who are to be the 
gainers or the losers taking a particle of interest in them. 

To take a few examples: The Parliament Bill passed its 
Third Reading almost unnoticed ; Lord Lansdowne’s scheme 
for the reform of the House of Lords has degenerated into a 
debate of purely academic interest to the speakers them- 





selves, and the public will not be bothered to read the 
speeches or to examine the views of the most eminent men 
in the land on the future of our Constitution ; a year ago 
we were scared almost into a panic by the decline of our own 
and the gradual rise of the German Navy, but now the 
German Emperor has paid us a visit the alluring vista of 
eternal peace opens before our eyes, and we shall go to 
sleep in perfect contentment and security until, having 
exhausted our entire stock of fresh sensations, we are obliged 
to fall back on some of the old well-worn hardy annuals. 
The Colonial Premiers have once more arrived in our midst, 
and the most vital questions affecting for good or for evil 
our future relations with our Colonies and Dependencies are 
ripe for discussion. Yet the public takes hardly any interest 
in these Imperial problems. They give the Colonial 
Premiers a hearty welcome as distinguished and essential 
ornaments in a great historic pageant. It is a thousand 
pities that the Coronation year should have been selected 
for the consideration of these pressing Imperial problems, 
when the fierce glare of the Coronation is blinding us to 
aught else. 

It is good for the State that these Coronations do not 
come more often. The whole continuity of our public life 
is disturbed. We immediately lose our sense of proportion, 
and it is hardly a healthy sign when we are content to gaze 
in wonder and awe at the outward splendour of our Imperial 
edifice, and at the same time entirely neglect to examine the 
foundations to see if they are sound and capable of bearing 
the accumulated glory of centuries of success. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral would long ere this have crumpled to the ground 
had its care been left to the thousands who daily gaze at it 
from the street. Cannot a useful lesson be learnt from this? 

In Foreign Affairs we notice the same disquieting 
symptoms. An event of historic interest is taking place that 
is destined to make a fundamental change in the balance of 
Kuropean power, and which marks the passing of an historic 
Empire which has endured for thirteen hundred years. But 
it is hardly noticed in the Press, and if you asked the man 
in the street what he thought of it he would only greet you 
with an ignorant smile and continue to gaze at the most 
newly-erected yellow Coronation pole. Yet six years ago 
Europe was brought to the verge of war by an action which 
is now regarded as a fait accompli, and peacefully acquiesced 
in by all the Powers almost without a dissenting voice being 
heard. The two examples of South Africa and Morocco 
show the absolute absurdity of ever going to war over 
anything in the future, because the prejudices of 
peoples and the foreign policy of nations change as 
quickly and frequently as does that of individuals. 
We fought for three years in South Africa, and to-day our 
bitterest opponent is Premier of a United South Africa, 
controlled by a Boer majority. Who will forget the awful 
wrangle amongst the nations at Algeciras which almost 
ended in war between France and Germany, but out of 
which finally emerged that historic Act of Algeciras which 
it was thought would preserve the independence of Morocco 
for all time ? Yet evenas I write these words seven thousand 
French troops are clamouring at the gates of Fez, and the 
sacred capital of the Shereefian Empire will shortly echo to 
the tramp of the armed forces cf the infidel for the first 
time in its chequered history. A huge stretch of the most 
fertile land in Northern Africa is changing hands without a 
protest, and eight millions of people are about to lose their 
independence and be incorporated into the French Empire, 
yet no one has time even to heave a sigh at the change, and 
we continue to gaze at the ever-augmenting yellow poles and 


unsightly stands which mark the route of another pageant, 


which perhaps is destinetl to be the apotheosis of our own. 
greatness. 


So qu’ckly do events move, so quickly do interests shift 
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from one subject to another, so easily do we become recon- 
ciled to changed conditions, so rapidly do we rush into new 
alliances with those who were formerly our bitterest enemies, 
that the very insincerity of our feelings and the very 
shallowness of our national passions are likely to render 
war impossible in the future. The surest way to preserve 
the peace of the world would be for the Great Powers to 
enter into a solemn understanding to preserve the status quo 
in any quarrel for a period of two years. By the end of 
that time, in nine cases out of ten, the causes of the quarrel 
would have disappeared, other issues of greater importance 
would have arisen, and the litigants would be laughed out of 
Court by the unanimous voice of both nations. Even if it 
does not always hold true of individuals, the nations seem to 
have at length learnt the supreme utility of the Divine 
injunction, “ Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath.” 


The change is inevitable, but surely there are a few who 
will shed a tear upon the tomb of the Shereefian Empire. 
It is all for the best. That is what the majority will say, 
and the majority is usually right; but the majority is 
always inartistic, and it is that loss of the artistic which 
will gather the mourners round the grave of Morocco’s 
independence. The regeneration of the old-world dynasties, 
which have fallen into decay in the course of ages, is no 
doubt essential te the progress of civilisation, and for the 
welfare of mankind at large, but there is something rather 
sad in contemplating the progress of transformation. If a 
nation which was once great becomes feeble and lags behind 
on the road of progress, it does not follow that all in the 
lives and institutions of the people is necessarily bad or 
rotten, and requires sweeping away before a new edifice 
can be built. Much that is excellent survives from 
former times. There are the local habits, traditions, and 
practices of religion which have formed the mainspring of 
the life of the nation in the days of its greatness, and by 
which the character of its people was formed and the 
conduct of their life guided. But civilisation is ruthless, 
and affects not only the material but also the mental and 
intellectual life of a semi-barbarous people. A virgin 
land is never the same once the engineer has waged his 
successful struggle with Nature and the soldier is installed 
to keep the peace. Surely it is to be regretted that some of 
the finest of Nature's unclaimed gardens cannot be left in 
their natural state to delight the traveller and to bring 
relief to the overtaxed nerves of the dwellers in crowded 


‘cities. 


And Fez, how will she welcome the Gallic legions ? 
Since Moulai Edress erected her first wall in a.p. 808 no 
foreign invader has entered the sacred precincts of the city, 
and now the French are coming, not fighting step by step 
over the bodies of her defenders, but at the invitation of the 
successor of nine dynasties of Sultans to protect him against 
his own subjects. Sic transit gloria mundi. 








THE TEMPLE FLOWER-SHOW 


Tuat the greatest of our annual flower-shows should surpass 
its predecessors is a matter which we have become accus- 
tomed to expect. Each year sees greater perfection of form, 
colour, and fragrance, and while old favourites remain, new 
ones are added. The general effect of this year’s Show was 
almost overpowering in its magnificence. The groups of 
orchids in the large tent were displayed with consummate 
taste. 


Rock-gardening, so far from waning in popularity, is 
increasing in favour; but when will our nurserymen learn 
how to make a rock-garden? The enormities which one 





sees year after year, perpetrated by those who should know 
better, not merely offend the artistic sense of the beholder, 
but afford the sole justification for adverse comments. In 
rock-gardening one is deliberately imitating Nature. If one 
violates the canons of Nature one’s efforts are, without more 
ado, rendered purposeless. - Messrs. Pulhams deserve to be 
congratulated upon being an exception; their bold stratifica- 
tion of Sussex stone was both correct and effective. 


Pace the authorities of last year’s exhibition at the White 
City, we none of us, except Mr. Reginald Farrer, know 
what a real Japanese garden is. We may therefore praise 
without fear the one erected by Messrs. Carter and Company, 
with its miniature lake and bridges, its little summer-house 
and stone lanterns and evergreens. Those who at present 
cultivate vegetables, flowers, and fruit —all in the space of a 
decent-sized billiard-room—may possibly bethink them- 
selves of their folly, and convert their miniature domain 
into a garden such as this: ever a pleasure, never untidy, 
offering plenty of scope for constant skill and care. 


The lovers of Alpine gems found much to interest them 
in the Craven Nursery’s small but choice display. Mr. 
Correvan had a nice little lot of rare wild orchids and 
saxifrages. We noticed a particularly fine plant of the rare 
and difficult Meconopsis Aculeata amongst Messrs. Heath and 
Sons’ exhibit. Oneofthe most striking features among the 
hardy flowers were the new hybrid Trollinses. We were 
particularly struck with King George V. and Lemon Queen, 
shown by Mr. James Cocker, of Aberdeen, and those of 
Messrs. Harkness. Primula Bullegana was once more shown 
by Messrs. Bees, but the most remarkable primula in the 
Show was a hybrid which we predicted a considerable time 
ago—namely, Colburyensis, which is the result of crossing 
Pulverulenta with Cockburniana. It was brought by Mr. 
Charles Louch. Sweet-peas were rather poor in substance 
at this early date. An excellent new variety is Melba, of a 
salmon colour. In view of the rapidly approaching Coro- 
nation much interest centred upon carnations. The finest 
novelty was Messrs. Young’s immense dark crimson seedling, 
Duchess of Devonshire. The same firm also had fine plants 
of the yellow Cecilia and the brilliant red Britannia. Mr. 
H. Burnett had three grand novelties in R. F. Felton, a 
hybrid from Mrs. Burnet and Enchantress, Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, cherry-red, of great size and substance, and 
Orpheus, a fancy composed of carmine pencillings on a 
yellow ground. 


May-flowering tulips, as usual, formed a prominent feature 
of the Show. Messrs. Barr had a striking mauve parrot 
appropriately named “Sensation.” In Messrs. Lilley’s 
tastefully-arranged collection of bulbous flowers one had a 
grand opportunity of admiring to the full the exquisite little 
Tris Pavonia. 

Roses hardly came up to one’s expectations. Everybody 
will, however, welcome the advent of a red Dorothy named 
Excelsa. A magnificent weeping standard of it was to be 
seen amongst Messrs. Paul and Sons’ display. Weeping 
standard roses are deservedly gaining in popularity every 
year. A beautiful white hybrid Wichuriana was Sylvia, 
shown by William Paul, who also had Portia. 


In the orchid tent we noticed two fine sprays of Odontioda 
Lambeauiana, and a particularly fine group of Miltonia St. 
André. A mass of the new perpetual-flowering pink C. H. 
Herbert attracted much attention. Many gems were to be 
found in the obscure depths of the novelty tent. Three 
magnificent new rhododendrons were Starfish and Corona 
(J. Waterer) and Glory of Littleworth (Miss Mangles). 


Their Majesties the King and Queen visited the Show 


early on Tuesday, and displayed the greatest interest in the 
exhibits. 
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REVIEWS 


POETRY AND VERSE—III. 


Mirage: Poems. By Dovatas Arnsiiz. (Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Characters in Outline. By J. R. McCtymont, M.A. Edin. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Poems. By Emery Portier. (Methuenand Co. 5s. net.) 


A Book of Sacred Verse. Compiled and Edited by W. A. 
Kyieut. (The R.T.S,’ 3s. 6d. net.) 


To hold the critical balance truly when judging composi- 
tions so uneven as those which appear in Mr. Ainslie’s book 
“ Mirage” is not an easy matter. We have excellent work 
on one page, poor work on another; here a lyric that 
charms, there a succession of rhymes run riot. ‘“ Tosses ” 
and “ proboscis,” “crest we ” and “ rest ye,” “ north spring ” 
and “offspring,” “hearken” and “ bark in” are “rhymes ” 
which occur in “The Chinese Pleasaunce,” and here are a 
couple of passages from the same poem :— 


Hardly in the gloom ye notice 

How the sky he would be climbing ; 
Lo! the moon herself his boat is : 

See him in her arms reclining ! 
Sometimes friends will come to visit 

Him they rightly count as their friend, 
And the hours in pleasures licit 

Pass we in pavilion curtained 


Shall we pass into my grotto, 
Which giows wider as ye enter, 
Till it form a dome sun-shot through ? 
Sun and honeysuckle blent there ! 


In spite of his admission in the preface that the majority 
of the poems in “ Mirage” had been written before he had 
“a definite conception of the true nature of art,” Mr. Ainslie 
should have suppressed such work for the sake of his repu- 
tation, since other portions of his book show that he can 
write true poetry, free from such scandalous’ rhyming, 
possessing fine thought and a gift of harmony. The legend 
of “Good Friday’s Hoopoe” is treated in precisely the 
quaint, undecorated style that the subject demands. The 
bird flies before Christ to shield His face from the san, and 
is asked what reward shall be its portion :— 


“ Sir,” quoth the Hoopoe, “ nought for me; 
I crave but to remain 

The little grey bird that shielded Thee 
And strove to ease Thy pain.” 


The ingenious Sapphics, entitled “Love at Versailles,” 
are a successful attempt at a difficult form. Later in the 
volume Mr. Ainslie gives us some very pretty lyrics and a 
few readable sonnets, and one “ Nocturne,” which is perhaps 
the best and most delicately-written page in the whole book. 
We quote the last stanza :— 


Hark to the rustling wind among 
The shadows of the grove ; 

It is my voice in ancient song 
Of immemorial love. 

And now its murmurs die away, 
And calm the sleeping world ; 
Do thou sleep too, yet keep till day 

This on thy bosom furled. 


We welcome Mr. Ainslie’s real poems, but we wish he had 
had the critical acumen to delete such pieces as “The 
Chinese Pleasaunce.” 


Many of the “Characters in Outline” of Mr. McClymont 
are very pleasing, and although he has at times rather a 
heavy touch—much too heavy, for instance, for the roundels 
and madrigals which he essays—some of his lyrics ring 
with a very delicate’.music. The “ Love-song of a Faun” 
excels in this; we give the closing stanza :— 


Love among the lilies, 
Wake and hie thee home, 
Lest Diana straying, 

Stag or hunter slaying, 
Take thee for her own, 
And, my heart dismaying, 

Bid me dwell alone. 


Here we can almost forgive the careless rhyming for the 
sake of the simplicity and charm of the form. If the author 
had cultivated simplicity more his volume would have 
gained in value; his sonnet-sequences suffer much from 
obscurity, and one sonnet on p. 70 is so incoherent as to 
be almost unintelligible. Others, less involved, stand out 
pleasantly by contrast, as the one on p. 60-—‘ Thou art 
Astarte ; lo, a hymn I bring,” and numbers vi. and vii. in 
“The Church and the World.” Evidence of the heavy 
touch to which we referred just now is plain when Mr. 
McClymont attempts the French forms, which require 
daintiness above everything; and no poet should begin a 
song “ to a linnet” with the extraordinary line “ Away with 
ineubi”! Such experiments are dangerous to readers with 
weak hearts. 

The only way to do thorough justice to the “ Poems ” of 
Mr. Emery Pottle would be to quote freely, and in a short 
review this is impossible. Every two or three pages a lyric 
or a sonnet occurs which makes direct appeal, not only to 
the intellect, but to the heart, by its happy expression of a 
happy or poignant thought. Here is one pretty trifle from 
the section entitled “In the Open ” :— 


Pan plucked a rose all dripping sweet 
With sunny dawn; all frail and cool 

With evening, as a new-made moon 
Asleep within a forest pool. 

He laid the rose at Nature's feet 
And some one called it June. 


We quote also a poem in a sterner mould, “ Temptation,” 
for the sake of its fine image :— 


And still the ancient struggle frets my heart— 
Abating now and lulling, till grim fears depart 
From me, and I see peace almost within my hands ; 
Then, in impetuous bound, against my hope’s frail wall, 
Or subtly stealing to my latticed calm with luring call— 
Again the wrestler comes. 

Bruiséd upon the bloody sands 

He leaves me—sick with shame of fresh defeat, 
Or sobbing o’er a victory as stern as sweet. 


The longest poem in the book describes the mood of one who 
waits, hoping yet fearing, watching a candle-flame which 
may signify by its extinction the death of a loved one within 
the room; the whole thing is sharp with a sense of pain, of 
overpowering emotion. Not one of the verses is negligible— 
all, even those which might be termed merely pretty efforts 
suitable for song, are well written and possess that quality 
which places them within the charmed circle of literature. 
Professor Knight’s admirable collection of sacred verse is 
not, as he explains in his preface, intended for use as a 
devotional manual; it is rather a literary work for private 
reading and study. This preface, by the way, we recommend 
all who see the book to read carefully ; it is written in Pro- 
fessor Knight's well-known scholarly style, and really forms 
an illuminating essay on the difficult subject of religious 





poetry. His plea that “all the highest poetry of the world 
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is religious, when that word is widened out and rightly 
understood,” might seem to make his task of selection over- 
whelmingly hard; but, though we do not profess to have 
read the 550 pages from beginning to end, as far as we can see 
from a careful examination the volyme is a true literary 
treasure. Many very beautiful and very familiar stanzas 
will be found within its covers, and many, doubtless, which 
are not often seen; and when we say that the dates of the 
various compositions are spread over five centuries it will 
be obvious how great a store of material has been drawn 
upon for Professor Knight’s anthology. 





HIGH AND LOW LIFE IN INDIA 


Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. By Sir Anprew H. L. 
Fraser, K.C.S.I. (Seeley and Co. 18s. net.) 


AvToproGgRaPHy has this advantage over ordinary biography 
that the author-subject, having a full knowledge of all the 
facts, can the more easily select whatever he prefers for 
publication, and is under n» obligation to present the whole 
truth and nothing but the ‘ruth. No one expects him to 
acknowledge any mistakes or any shortcomings in the 
actions of his official life. Sir Andrew Fraser at any rate 
conveys the idea that he has nothing to regret, and that he 
has thoroughly enjoyed his life in India, if not in the best of 
all possible worlds. 

His aim in these recollections and impressions of thirty- 
seven years of work and sport in India has been to convey 
some idea to the ordinary British imagination of the life 
that Europeans live in India, and of the peoples among 
whom that life is spent. He has not aimed at giving either 
a scientific or statistical account of India and its affairs, but 
merely at communicating in a simple way some impressions 
of life and work. His intention has been to deal chiefly 
with that which is easily imagined by residents in this 
country. The title of his book has therefore been well 
chosen. “Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots” expresses his 
object, that he will treat of the peoples of India from the 
highest to the lowest. The result is not so amusing, perhaps, 
as Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnac’s “ Many Memories,” nor so 
informing as Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s “Studies of Indian 
Life and Sentiment,” and it may be faint praise to say that 
it is sounder and more accurate than the vapourings of Mr. 
Keir Hardie, or of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in “ The Awaken- 
ing of India.” A career of thirty-seven years is cal- 
culated to be a better qualification for writing than 
visits of a few weeks. Sir Andrew claims to know 
more of the country probably than most men, as 
he not only served for many years in one Province— 
obviously the Central Provinces—and for five years in 
another—clearly Bengal—but he has also visited every 
Province in India twice on Government Commissions, and 
seen almost every important native State. He was a member 
of the Hemp Drugs Commission in 1893, and President 
of the Police Commission nine years later, which certainly 
gave him unique opportunites of visiting all parts of India. 
Thus he was enabled, no doubt, to confer with a number of 
officials and to examine witnesses, but otherwise his tours 
must have resembled those of globe-trotters. Only lengthened 
residence in a Province can justify an officer in speaking with 
authority. It is therefore better for a Province to be 
governed by an officer who has long served in it, as Sir 
Andrew himself shows in the case of Sir John Morris in the 
Central Provinces. Bengal is said to have suffered much in 
the past by the appointment, as Lieutenant-Governors, of 
officers unacquainted with the Province or the Bengali 


character. 





The main conclusion formed in the mind after perusing 
this book is that the author is.often lecturing, sermonising, 
preaching ; and we cannot help remembering what we have 
heard somewhere—that Sir Andrew, while Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, was in the habit of, literally, preaching. 
He evidently has an excellent memory, a copiousness of 
language, and a good supply of records for reference. After 
all, any Indian official of long standing must have a large 
repertoire of official cases and of humorous stories, and if he 
has a tendency to dogmatise there is nothing easier than to 
dictate such accumulations to a shorthand-writer, add some 
didactic observations, and the thing is done. The worst of 
it is that such a book appeals to only a limited circle. The 
Anglo-Indian will look at it to see what one of their number 
has to say, but the ordinary public care very little to know 
about Rajahs and ryots, about district life, missions, the 
police, the training of young civilians, and the treatment of 
natives of India, upon which subjects the a..thor expatiates 
in the fullness of his heart. Even the average Englishman, 
however, would be interested to read that “the tiger does 
not ordinarily attack man. I have myself, when unarmed, 
met a tiger face to face in the jungle, and he has turned 
away growling at the disturbance, but altogether disinclined 
to enter into the lists with me, not knowing his advantage ; ” 
or, again, how the writer killed a charging bull buffalo at 
ten yards’ distance. 

It is on the subject above mentioned, and others besides, 
that Sir Andrew has something to say worth reading. He 
preaches the desirability of indoctrinating young officers 
with proper principles of treating Indians of all classes with 
courtesy and firmness, of appealing to their common 
humanity, and of allowing opportunities for the representa- 
tion of requests, even though refusals may be necessary. 
He is perfectly right in insisting on the importance of 
officers going to the spot, and discussing difficulties coram 
populo, when the truth will out. He expresses himself with 
some redundance, indeed with repetition, on the ignorance 
of English lawyers, both as counsel and as judges. “If 
modern conditions,” he writes, “demand more of legal 
training than formerly on the bench, the necessity should 
be met not by reducing the number of civilian judges, but 
by improying their legal training. Men with Indian and 
local knowledge are as necessary as ever.” Sir Andrew 
strongly condemns the mutual ignorance of the High Court 
and the people. In his general defence of the police— 
not as being perfect, but as having done splendid work 
since their improvement in consequence of the Police 
Commission—he remarks that “the hasty condemnation 
or denunciation of the police by judicial officers is 
much to be deprecated.” As in England, the police 
in India are not immaculate, but with proper supervision 
and better pay they are doing better and are capable of 
further improvement. It is not difficult to dwell forcibly 
on the erroneous views propagated regarding the separation 
of judicial and executive functions, which he shows to have 
been engineered by lawyers for their own advantage. But 
he is surely wrong in supposing that the question has been 
set at rest. Surely Lord Curzon has said somewhere that 
the papers were too voluminous for him to tackle. Sir 
Andrew repeats himself when he writes about the desir- 
ability of securing for Indians sound technical and scientific, 
industrial education in India rather than in England; and, 
though he again repeats himself, he very properly enforces 
the principle that men may rightly be appointed to certain 
Boards, local bodies, or Councils, as representatives of 
interests, but should only be appointed to high executive 
offices as the best selections for the post, capable of holding 
the scales justly and between conflicting interests. As to 
unrest, he has nothing particularly new to say, and the 
obvious question arises, why did he not stop it? This is 
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just one of the points that an autobiographer can refrain 
from answering. Possibly the truth may be disclosed some 
day. He more than hints that the Local Governments did 
not possess adequate powers of repression, and that much 
pressure was necessary to induce the Government of India 
to pass adequate measures. Many would like to know how 
far he personally applied pressure. Judgment must be 
suspended until the real responsibility is clear. 

There area number of slipshod mistakes which should not 
have occurred. Secretariate isan unusual spelling. Girdle- 
ston, Anthony, Bamfylde, Sangor, Murshiabad are certainly 
wrong. Patel is a Maratha word, not only a Nagpur name 
for a village headman. An officer, Jeffcoat, is five times 
called a lieutenant and once a captain within three pages. 
His Majesty, as Prince of Wales, visited India in 1905-6, 
and not in 1904 as stated. More care should have been 
taken in correcting the proofs. But, on the whole, this 
book will attract attention in Anglo-Indian circles ; and it 
will be quoted at missionary meetings as advocating the 
cause of missions, of which the author had special know- 
ledge from his birth. 





THE SPANISH “DREYFUS CASE” 


The Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferrer. By WitiiaM 
Arcuer. With Twenty Illustrations. (Chapman and 
Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 


We congratulate Mr. Archer on the very temperate tone of 
his book. Some other writers in discussing the subject with 
which he deals have scattered lurid adjectives broadcast to 
no useful purpose. The question whether Francisco Ferrer 
was really the “author and chief” of the Barcelona rising 
of July, 1909, whether he was tried in accordance with 
general principles of equity and rightly convicted and 
executed is of importance, because, as all persons acquainted 
with the state of Spain at the present time are aware, it 
undoubtedly affects the Monarchy’s stability. The case has 
various points of resemblance with the famous Dreyfus 
affair in France, notably because it has placed the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Army in direct antagonism with 
other elements in the nation, but it differs from it because 
the irretrievable having happened, there is no longer a possi- 
bility of offering proper reparation. At the same time, it 
has influenced Spanish political parties to such a degree 
that we are glad to have it set forth in a dispas- 
sionate narrative like that of Mr. Archer, who has 
exerted himself to steer clear of both religious bigotry 
and anti-religious fanaticism. He certainly has sympathy 
for Ferrer, as we all must have if we come to the 
conclusion that he was wrongly put to death; but 
there is no endeavour to disguise Ferrer’s faults. We 
may pass over the latter’s matrimonial troubles and the 
attempt which his wife made on his life. The marriage was 
an unhappy one, and there were faults on both sides, as the 
children of the union sorrowfully admit. There are indica- 
tions that Ferrer was at one moment of his career inclined 
to militant Anarchism, but, in any case, he renounced it to 
devote himself to educational work, opening a rationalist 
school in which children were taught several things which 
we certainly reprobate, though we do not feel that they 
tended in any way to crimes of violence. The Spanish autho- 
rities, wu0, unfortunately, are so neglectful of education (their 
country’s greatest need), had it in their power to suppress 
Ferrer’s teaching if they objected to it, but they allowed it to 
continue undisturbed for over five years. When, however, 
Mateo Morral flung the bomb which killed and injured so 
many people on the occasion of the marriage of King Alfonso 
B 





and Princess Ena in 1906, Ferrer was tried as an accomplice 
in that crime. Much to the chagrin of the clericalists, he was 
acquitted of the charge, and there was, in our opinion, the 
best of reasons for disbelieving it. Ferrer and Morral 
certainly knew each other, and had even been associated in 
educational work, but both had fallen in love with the same 
beautiful woman, Soledad Villafranca, and she had chosen 
Ferrer in preference to Morral. From that moment the two 
men could no longer work together, but were inevitably, 
irreparably sundered. It was virtually the old story told by 
the fabulist : “‘ Deux cogs vivaient en paix ; survint une poule, 
et voila la guerre allumée.” 

But the real point at issue is the Barcelona rising, in 
respect to which we feel that, although Ferrer may not have 
been blameless, he was by no means its instigator and 
leader. Its real causes are well set forth in Mr. Archer’s 
pages, and although some have alleged that Ferrer was at 
least morally responsible for it, by reason of the anti- 
clericalist teaching at his school, it seems to us very far- 
fetched to suppose that this school, at which from first to 
last over a period of some five years less than three hundred 
pupils were educated, and which appears also to have been 
closed for nearly three years prior to the rebellion, was 
really the fons et origo thereof. In reality the rising was 
caused by the much more important factors which Mr. 
Archer enumerates; and instead of Ferrer, the miscalled 
anarchist, having incited the people to violence and incen- 
diarism, that was chiefly the vile and wicked work of the 
two Republican leaders, Don Alejandro Lerroux and Don 
Emiliano Iglesias (the latter of whom is still a member of 
the Cortes), in their journal El Progreso, which forty-eight 
hours before the outburst recalled with pride “ the virile 
days’’ of 1835, when the convents of Barcelona had been 
assailed and burnt! But Ferrer’s school and his attempts to 
revive it had undoubtedly drawn on him the bitter animosity 
of extreme clericalists, and it unhappily seems certain that 
he suffered more on account of his hostility to the Roman 
Catholic Church than on account of anything he may have 
said or done in or around Barcelona during the rising, on 
which last points the evidence for the prosecution, as 
marshalled by Mr. Archer, is of the flimsiest character. We 
strongly disapprove of Ferrer’s fanatical anti-religious views, 
but no Englishman worthy of the name would nowadays 
send any one to execution because he rejected a creed and 
called it false. 

Ferrer was tried under military law in circumstances which 
are foreign to the English sense of fairness, and was shot in 
all haste, almost on the eve of the assembling of the Cortes, 
in order, so it seems, that all appeals for leniency on his 
behalf might prove fruitless. It is a nice point whether 
Sefior Maura, the Conservative Premier, or Sefior Moret, the 
Liberal leader, at that time, was the more responsible for 
the execution. Mr. Archer prints but does not guarantee 
some letters said to have been exchanged by those states- 
men, and which, if genuine, tend, in our opinion, to cast the 
greater responsibility on the latter one. In any case the 
affair has done harm to virtually all the constitutional 
parties in Spain. It pursues each successive ministry even 
as the Dreyfus case pursued Cabinet after Cabinet in France ; 
and it is of the nature of those fateful causes célébres—such 
as the Trial of the Seven Bishops in England and the 
Diamond Necklace affair in France—which go far to under- 
mine a régime. We have certainly not yet heard the last of 
it. Meantime English readers will find the facts clearly set 
out in Mr. Archer’s volume, and if they cannot always see 
eye to eye with him in regard to every point of the case, they 
will at least find in the many documents he prints all the 
material necessary to enable them to form their own opinion 
of one of the most curious and, with respect to its results, 
most important trials of contemporary times, The book is 
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illustrated with interesting portraits and views, among the 
former of which we may particularly call attention to one of 
Ferrer’s devoted querida, Sefiora Villafranca, whose beauty 
is beyond question. 





NATURE’S BLITHE SPIRITS 


The Airy Way. By Gerorae A. B. Dewar. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. net.) 


Tue gifted author of the “ Glamour of the Earth” now 
writes of the Glamour of the Air. In many other books 
Mr. Dewar has shown himself a remarkably keen and 
patient observer of Nature. ‘The Airy Way” is partly an 
original study of the varying flights of birds and insects ; 
but the author admits that he is puzzled by the boundless 
mysteries of the “ minutie of natural flight.” Why should 
pigeons glide with their wings raised up at an angle of 
45deg. from the body, while other birds glide with full- 
stretched wings laid horizontally ? Gulls stop dead in the 
wind, and turn clean round as if fixed ona pivot. Some 
birds soar spirally into the heights. Some butterflies, having 
flown a few yards, make a little movement which suggests a 
glide. It is not possible, says Mr. Dewar, to assign these 
volitations “to their right causes and places in the system 
of flight.” We agree that it may be very difficult to account 
for all variations and peculiarities, but we are inclined to 
think that many are due to natural causes, simple enough. 
Aerial currents and vortices, to whose perpendicular, hori- 
zontal, or whirling motions all flying creatures must possess 
instantaneous adaptation, must surely account for endless 
variations, The perpetual search for the most minute forms 
of food by creatures possessing the keenest powers of sight 
and hearing is another factor. The extensive curves and 
sweeping flights of the Australian needle-tailed swifts are 
taken in pursuit of insects that soar in calm weather at an 
immense elevation. 

According to modern custom, we are provided with a short 
review of this book on the paper wrapper, and are told that 
“<The Airy Way’ will naturally be read by the large body 
of people interested in aviation or artificial flight.” Having 
read it very carefully, we are bound to say that there is little 
of practical suggestion for the aviator, whose greatest 
difficulty lies in the enormous weight of his machine. Very 
little extra weight makes the progress of even the largest and 
best bird flyers impossible. The wandering albatross, which 
can sail along for days without rest, becomes incapable and 
falls to the water after eating a piece of blubber weighing 
only a few pounds. In estimating the marvellous powers of 
flight Mr. Dewar says nothing of birds’ hollow bones and 
air-sacs in communication with the lungs, which enable them 
to force the hot and rarefied air from the lungs into the legs, 
upper wingbone, and breastbone, and, in some cases, even 
into part of the skull. He rejects the theories of Borelli 
and Marey that in a bird’s flight the air acts obliquely on the 
wings in movement, which take a wedge-like form. He says 
that though observation reveals only a plain up and down 
stroke of the wings, with no glimpse of the wing 
striking forward in its downward beat, “we know 
that it does and must strike so.” Hence he believes 
in a screw-like action, but he gives no scientific explana- 
tion of his theory. Nor does he allude to the 
well-known assistauce to flight provided by feather 
structure and action. On the down-stroke the wing feathers 
beat the air with their flat sides, while on the return for 
another stroke the sharp edges are presented perpendicularly, 
80 that the disturbed air strikes the flat sides horizontally 
with impelling force. This action is due to the curious 





formation of the wing muscles, which give a slight and 
involuntary turn as the wing is thrown back after making 
the stroke. But this is not a book of scientific anatomy. 
Its great charm lies in the beautiful descriptions of joyous 
Nature, in which the author revels. He believes that birds 
soar aloft for the sheer joy of glorious flight: as Shelley of 
the skylark :— 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


How true it is that all the joy of the fritillary is gone when 
we look at a dead specimen ina case! “ Divide a butterfly 
into ten thousand parts of beauty and interest, and scarcely 
one ten-thousandth of the whole can be realised by looking 
at the dead, rigid specimen.” All true lovers of Nature will 
find rare delight in the author’s simple and fine expression 
of the purest joys. He writes not only of the flight of birds 
in the Airy Way, but of “the scene in which a bird sings: a lark 
in the blue, a missel-thrush in stormy April woods, a song- 
thrush in the calm of the June dusk, a sedge-warbler in the 
deep of the river night. One cannot separate in thought a 
bird’s song from these accompaniments, and find its value still 
great. The charm of the scene, the spirit and life of the 
singer itself, are a large part of the pleasure.” And so we pass 
on from page to page and find pleasant converse with “ the 
tenderness of beech trees’ drooping sprays at their earliest 
greening,” “the rich flower scents of June,” “the poppy 
field lit by the sun of a July afternoon,” “the panorama of 
purple hill,” “ the peculiar character of the light on halcyon 
mornings in the first part of autumn,” “the sweet cry of 
curlews on the strand after dark,” “ the sights and sounds of 
the English summer in a wood or by a stream, which can 
sometimes be a small salve for sorrow.” There is no foolish 
sentimentalism or moralising, yet a very occasional sentence 
like this, with which we conclude, is splendid -“ A bird’s 
nest, delicately made and set ina choice site . . . may 
make the finder forget for a little while the disappointments 
of life and the mistakes which can be dwelt on too much.” 
We may add that “The Airy Way,” a poem in prose, is a 
tonic exhilarating like the air of the moor and the ripple of 
the mountain trout-stream. 





THE DECLINE OF HOME RULE 


Trish Affairs and the Home Rule Question. A Comparison of 
the Attitude of Political Parties towards Irish Problems. 
By Pamir G. Camsray. With an Introduction by the 
Marquess or Lonponperry, K.G. (John Murray. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Avtaovan Mr. Cambray’s little volume on Irish affairs has no 
pretensions to literary merit it will nevertheless be welcomed 
as a work coming at an appropriate moment when the Irish 
problem, after a lapse of many years, threatens once again to 
loom large in the public eye. 

In the early pages of this book the author makes it 
abundantly clear that he is avowedly an enemy of Mr. 
Redmond’s political programme in Ireland ; and it must be 
said that throughout the volume a strong case is established 
in defence of the maintenance of the Union with Great 
Britain. After a careful perusal of these pages one feels 
constrained to inquire whether the Irish people themselves 
or the Liberal party in Great Britain have at all any serious 
yearnings for the establishment of an Irish Parliament on 
Irish soil. 

Since the overwhelming rejection of Mr, Gladstone’s last 
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effort in this direction at the hands of the electors in 1895 


the Liberal party has allowed the question to slumber, and 
has never attempted to awaken it even in the prosperous days 
of their record majority in 1905. Not indeed until Mr. 
Asquith found himself absolutely dependent on Mr. 
Redmond for a party support at Westminster did the 
Liberal chief attempt to “toe the line” on the great pro- 
blem which he knew to be the undoing of the Leader whom 
he followed in 1886 and 1893. 


As recently as on the eve of the General Election of Decem- 
ber, 1910, although Mr. Asquith gave ahalf-hearted promise in 
his Albert Hall speech to include Home Rule in his ‘varied 
programme, he and 56 per cent. of the Liberal and Labour 
candidates omitted all mention of the subject in their 
momentous addresses to the constituencies during the Elec- 
tion of December, 1910. It is not surprising, as our author 
points out, that those of the Liberal party who openly advo- 
cated Ireland’s national independence did so not because it 
was really essential for Ireland herself, but because the con- 
duct of Irish affairs at Westminster clogged the wheels in 
so far as other general legislation was concerned. 


As to Ireland itself, Mr. Cambray very rightly emphasises 
that the urgent case for Home Rule has long since disappeared. 
The Legislative Acts which created land and house 
ownership, local government, old-age pensions, and, as far 
as the Irish priesthood are concerned, a Roman Catholic 
University —all these reforms have deadened the desire for 
local government which previously existed in the hearts of 
the Irish people. There seems to be every ground for the 
author’s belief that the flourishing and loyal population of 
Ulster are more than ever steadfastly opposed to the esta- 
blishment of a Redmondite Parliament in their midst. 


Since the publication of this book it has been demon- 
strated by the Belfast correspondent of the Morning Post 
that £100,000 has already been subscribed to pay expenses 
of a great Anti-Home Rule campaign, which will be inaugu- 
rated for the purpose of “educating the predominant 
partner on the iniquities which will immediately follow on 
the granting of Home Rule.” So successful has been the 
organisation in Ireland against the threatened establish- 
ment of Home Rule that “it is now estimated that the 
membership of the Unionist clubs is expected to exceed the 
200,000 which existed in 1893.” There can be no doubt 
that Ulster is desperately serious in this matter. 


It cannot be wondered at, as the writer suggests, that the 
Ulster minority are naturally suspicious of the fair promises 
of toleration under a Home Rule scheme that now emanate 
from the Nationalist leaders. The loyalists of Ulster have 
every reason to remember Mr. John Dillon’s speech of many 
years ago in which he undertook to predict that “when the 
Nationalists come into their own they would remember their 
friends and also—their enemies.” How truly was this 
threat brought into effect when the County Councils were 
first established in Irelandi! The unfortunate loyalists were 
scornfully left in the cold, and the loaves and fishes at once 
became the property of those who even in this small degree 
“came into their own.” The volume further deals with the 
continuous bickerings that are going on and have been going 
on amongst the Irish Nationalist leaders for well-nigh over 
& period of twenty years. 


We strongly and cordially recommend this instructive 
volume as a valuable contribution to the up-to-date political 
history of Ireland. It will prove a revelation to those who 
lightly talk of handing over the destinies of Ireland to Mr. 
John Redmond and his present following at Westminster. 
The book has the exceptional advantage of the benediction 
of Lord Londonderry, who, as an old student of Irish politics, 
contributes a masterly introduction to its pages. 





COUNTY MEMORIALS 


Memorials of Old Lincolnshire. Edited by E. Mansen 
Sympson, M.A., M.D. 


Memorials of Old Leicestershire. Edited by Atice Drypen. 
(George Allen and Sons. 15s. each net.) 


Test handsome volumes belong to a series of Memorials of 
the Counties of England, of which the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, 
F.S.A., is the general editor, while each volume is the work 
of several contributors, according to a growing modern 
custom which, although it secures the interest of specialists 
in some cases, produces somewhat uneven results, and a 
certain absence of unity in treatment. These defects, how- 
ever, are not so likely to be apparent in archeological as in 
historical writings, yet in the compilation of the volumes 
before us we observe no evidence of any scheme or method 
of arrangement. There is rather a collection of essays, 
learned and for the most part well written, but eclectic, 
according to the interest or predilection of the writers. The 
Lincoln volume is chiefly concerned with churches. In the 
Leicestershire volume churches are omitted with the excep- 
tion of one very interesting notice of the state of churches 
in the time of Charles II.; while tombs, monuments, and 
effigies fill considerable space, and are carefully examined 
by Mr. W. 8S. Weatherley. One country house in Lincoln- 
shire is described, several in Leicestershire. 

The Prehistoric Roads and Vestiges of Paganism in 
Leicestershire are both good articles, but these subjects are 
unnoticed in the Lincoln book. It must be admitted that, 
able though many of these essays are, the general result has 
to be described as random archeology. Ethnology, folk- 
lore, authropology, history, ecclesiology, ancient houses and 
families, all belong to County Memorials, and each might 
find a place, though none could be treated exhaustively, in a 
single well-arranged volume. 

Passing from this general criticism to the particular articles 
in these books, we find much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation, as might be expected from the number of scholarly 
contributors. Space will permit the consideration of only u 
few of the essays. Lincolnshire is famed for the number and 
interest of its chancel-screens, and Dr. Mansel Sympson, 
who has already written elsewhere on this subject, has an 
excellent paper on the most important, besides a good deal 
of general information on the origin and use of screens. The 
same writer describes Tattershall Castle and Church, while 
Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson writes on the Saxon Churches of 
the County, and his essay suggests the better description of 
Karly Romanesque. 

Boston, Grantham, and Stamford form the subject of 
three separate papers, and in another there is an account of 
the progress of the Great Civil War in Lincolnshire, by Mr. 
K. H. R. Tatham, who also writes in an earlier paper 
of the Roman occupation. Ina book in which so much is 
said of churches, it is curious that there is no reference to 
fonts, seeing that Lincolnshire possesses such a great variety, 
both of Norman and Gothic styles ; nor to the fourteen cases 
where the old altar stones still remain. 

The Leicestershire volume opens with an article on 
Historic Leicestershire, by the Editor. Even as an “ Intro- 
duction . . . to link the papers together,” this is 
chronologically misplaced, as it practically begins with the 
Danish Invasion, and yet precedes the valuable papers of 
Mr. A. R. Holwood on Prehistoric Leicestershire, and on 
the Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods. The paper on the 
Churches in the time of Charles I. has some interesting 
items, quarried by Mr. A. Percival Moore, as Registrar of 
the Archdeaconry of Leicester. In the Registry is a letter, 
dated December 7th, 1639, from one Ric. Langham, parson 
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of Bottesford who wishes to cite a certain factious squire, 
who has made, inter alia, the following vexatious complaints 
of his conduct—to wit :— 


That standing in my seate in y® Chancell (as sometimes 

I doe) to observe how my people resort to y® Church, hee 

’ gaies I looke through y® grates as a lyon upon dogges and 

Beares : and that when I come up the Church at y® entrance 

of the Chancell dore (doeing my humble duty towards 

y® aultar) Doe you not see (saith hee) how he worships stocks 
and stones ? 


Humorous as this is in one aspect, the Vicar evidently 
lacked a sense of humour, for he continues: “ Whether I 
shall deal with him only in y® Court at Leicester or in 
y® High Commission I leave to your wisdom.” 

Both these volumes are amply illustrated by a large 
number of full-page pictures from drawings and photo- 
graphs. They are well worth a place in the library of the 
antiquary. 





WAGNER IN SHIRT-SLEEVES 


uvres en Prose de Richard Wagner. Tome VI. Translated 
into French by J. G. Prop’Homme et F. Camb. 
(Delagrave, Paris. 2f. 50c.) 


THe problem of Wagner is always a difficult one. That a 
genius of the first order should have found it necessary to 
justify his works in volume after volume of bewildering 
prose, instead of letting these works speak for themselves, 
is one of those outrageous facts that defy satisfactory 
explanation. Our chief consolation is that the composer 
himself, with his scanty stock of humour, felt the incon- 
gruity to the full. Again and again he utters vows—made 
to be broken—that he will have done this time once and for 
all with the scribbling habit. But here we have the sixth 
volume, not by any means the last, of a French version of 
his prose works. 

A special interest attaches to this volume through the fact 
that we have just passed the fiftieth anniversary of the violent 
rejection of “ Tannhiéuser ” at the Paris Opera, and that we 
get a glimpse of the comporer’s mind on the eve of the battle. 
He expresses his hopes and fears, especially the former, and 
looks forward to the victory of his novel ideas. We cannot but 
feel that he comes perilously near at times to fatuity when 
he disclaims ail desire for personal glory, but we are won 
back by his courage under defeat. It is this quality that 
makes his greatness as a man, though this greatness is too 
often obscured by the persistent intrusion of self into the 
impersonal fields of art. The meaner Wagner is too often 
before our eyes in these pages; he cannot for a moment 
forget the profanwm vulgus ; he rejects it, and dissects it; he 
addresses his operas and his explanations alike to his 
“friends.” He expresses his vague discontent with the 
world in the most insufferable terms—worthy of the superior 
young man incompris, who has just come down from his 
University as a social and academical failure—“ my instinct 
impelled me towards an unknown that is pure, chaste, and 
virginal, towards the eventual satisfaction of a noble, but 
withal essentially sensual, desire, but at the same time such a 
desire as contemporary frivolity could by no means satisfy.” 
His sojourn in France has no charms for him; he feels an 
irresistible antipathy for the French language, and, in speak- 
ing of Paris, he cannot keep clear of such dreary clichés as 
‘the modern Babylon.” We cannot avoid the feeling that, 
in rejecting “ Tannhiiuser,” the Parisians were at least as 
much justified, from a patriotic point of view, as they were 
the other day in sabotant “ Aprés Moi.” 


We think it is not too much to say that Wagner’s name 
would have stood just as high to-day if he had not put his 
name to a single one of his “ Works in Prose.” Perhaps his 
excuse lies in the peculiar position of opera at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The debate was not yet over— 
it had really only begun—as to whether opera was a legiti- 
mate form of art; to many it seemed a monstrous and 
hybrid birth. Wagner has at any rate shown in his prose 
(in his musical works he has demonstrated it yet more con- 
clusively) that the opera is a true form of art. He goes back 
to the beginnings of European drama, and shows that the 
stage-play, the symphony, and the ballet are all children of 
a common parent, and once lived under the same roof. But 
we have no doubt at all that the “ Ring” would have been 
played and have conquered the world if its author had kept 
silence “even from good words,” though, as he might have 
added with conviction, “ it was pain and grief to me.” 

In the present volume—Number VI. (III., IV., and V. 
have not yet seen the light)—we have two of Wagner's 
Apologiae. We may recommend the second. The French 
translators point out that he has shown a little of the wisdom 
of the serpent in this placdoirte; he has suppressed much, 
and has endeavoured to give a consecutive account of his 
development and his theories. Heis addressing a French- 
man on the eve of the battle over “Tannhaiiser.” He is 
forced to be as clear and as conciliatory as it is in his nature to 
be. Heis, moreover, several years older. As to the earlier 
autobiography and apology, it contains much that is excellent 
and much that is almost intolerable. To forget the latter 
and to confirm the former we can think of only one specific — 
to take the first opportunity of hearing or rehearing “Tristan” 
or the “ Walkiire.” A word of praise is due to the trans- 
lators. However we may regret Wagner’s mania for self- 
justification, and the extent to which he indulged it, his 
apologetics have become an essential part of the literature 
of music, and French has a decided advantage over German 
as a vehicle for somewhat nebulous theorising. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Knox's Ceylon, with Autobiography. (James MacLehose and 
Sons, Glasgow. 12s. 6d. net.) 


A reprint of the “ Historical Relation of Ceylon” cannot 
fail to meet with a cordial welcome from the intrinsic 
interest of the work that was first published in the year 1681. 
The volume now issued, however, represents far more than 
a mere reprint, since within it is included for the first time 
the relation by Robert Knox himself of the events of his 
lifetime subsequent to his deliverance from captivity. That 
this latter is now enabled to see the light is due to the efforts 
of the late Mr. Donald Ferguson, whose researches were 
rewarded last year by the discovery of the manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. To what extent the publication has 
benefited from the additional matter will be clearly evident 
from a perusal of the volume. 

There are probably few autobiographies in existence that 
reveal the characters of their authors more ingenuously than 
that of the famous Robert Knox. A Puritan who set out 
upon his strange adventures convinced of his special share 
of Divine protection, he went his way, blending hardihood 
with caution, thanking the Lord for full cargoes of slaves, 
accepting a rebuff in the course of his mercantile sharp 
practices as a punishment from above of a want of faith, and 
submitted to hardships and captivity in the assurance that 
in the end his star would rise in the ascendant once again. 
The temper of the sturdy British sailors, prisoners in 
Ceylon, isadmirably illustrated from the fact that at the 
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beginning of their captivity, ere they had learned of the 
general meagreness of the native diet, “each man took the 
limb of an hen in his hand, and marched rank and file in 
order thro the streets with it as a sign to the great men, 
whereby they might see, how illy they were served.” As to 
Robert Knox himself, although his shrewdness in the trade 
in which he was permitted to indulge rendered him com- 
paratively wealthy, he had no mind to forego the least of the 
privileges accorded him asa prisoner of State. Thus, when 
billeted upon some impoverished Cingalese villagers, he com- 
plained of his fare to the King, although he admits that “I 
was better able to live without it than they to give it me.” 
After which Knox turned usurer, and despoiled his capturers 
in earnest. 

Undoubtedly the sole difference between Knox and many 
amateur buccaneers of wilder repute lay in the fact that 
the former quoted Scripture in place of oaths. Yet this 
sanctimonious old sea-dog, who wrote so glibly of deeds 
that cannot stand the light of present-day morality, demands 
his own share of admiration. If his bargains were to be 
dreaded in times of peace, he was equally formidable to his 
enemies in periods of war, and proved staunch to his comrades 
in the hour of peril, Moreover, he is gratefully to be 
remembered for having left behind him an intimate account 
of the sea-life of his day that is delightful for the simplicity 
of its detail. 


Secret Societies and the French Revolution, with Some Other 
Studies. By Una Bircu. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 


Miss Bircu has collected in this volume several papers 
which she originally contributed to The Edinburgh Review 
and The Nineteenth Century and After. Though neither 
exhaustive nor particularly profound, they are very accept- 
able, by reason especially of all that they suggest. Such 
is notably the case in regard to the essay which supplies 
the title of the volume, and another which treats of the 
Revolution and Religious Liberty. We are inclined to 
share Miss Birch’s view that Freemasonry and kindred 
organisations were far more influential factors in bringing 
about the French Revolution than most historians have yet 
admitted, and we should like to see the subject fully treated. 
The recent separation of Church and State in France gives 
a topical interest to Miss Birch’s paper on religious liberty 
during the revolutionary period. At the present time the 
subject is attracting great attention among French historians, 
M. Albert Mathiez alone having produced within the last 
twelvemonth two illuminating volumes, in which we often 
find him to be in agreement with Miss Birch. 

Her paper or. the mysterious Comte de Saint Germain 
leaves us still in perplexity respecting him ; but that is hardly 
her fault, for it is virtually impossible to separate the true 
from the false in the case of such an elusive and enigmatical 
personage. At all events, every writer who has hitherto 
tried to do so has failed in the endeavour. Incidentally 
Miss Birch says that the notorious Chevalier d’Kon was 
lectrice to Catherine II. (she means Elizabeth) of Russia ; 
but if she will read Count Albert Vandel’s “Louis XV. et 
Elisabeth de Russie” and Mr. Vizetelly’s “True Story of 
the Chevalier d’Eon,” she will know what to think of that 
oft-repeated legend. In the last section of her book she 
discusses Mme de Staél and Napoleon, and to our thinking 
her opinion of the lady is rather too high. Mme. de Staél 
was by no means faultless; she stumbled more than once 
(occasionally very badly), and made several important 
mistakes. But it is undoubtedly true that she recovered her 
Self-possession after every error, and exerted herself to 
regain lost ground and ascend also to a higher plane. In 
regard to her political foresight, it was often superior to 
Napoleon’s; she read the future more clearly than he did, 





but he was, on the whole, the better judge of his contem- 
poraries in France, at any rate, and of the manner in which 
an emergency should be met. That much which Mme. de 
Staél predicted has come true goes without saying. Let us 
add that Miss Birch’s book is always interesting, and her 
style distinctly good. 


Ruskin: A Study in Personality. By Artraur CuristorHEr 
Benson. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


No book on Ruskin can be dull, but Mr. Benson’s volume of 
seven lectures is certainly a little barren of surprises. In 
his modest preface he describes it as a sketch and not a finished 
portrait; “it is frankly compiled from accessible sources, 
but it is written with asincere love and admiration, and with 
a strong belief that Ruskin’s message and example have a 
very real truth and strength of their own, urgently needed 
in these hasty and impulsive days.” This is well enough, 
but a sketch can be at least as incisive as a finished portrait, 
and it is just in this quality that Mr. Benson’s lectures are 
lacking. They give us the impression neither of the critical 
insight born of sympathy, nor of the enthusiasm born of love. 
Really at times we find Ruskin a little tiresome in the twi- 
light of Mr. Benson’s appreciation, and we wish that the 
author had had a little less of that discrimination that neither 
rejects nor accepts, but appears to state a case for some 
remote posterity to answer. In other words we wish that 
Mr. Benson had let himself go. 

Ruskin was an extremely bad art-critic, who rendered an 
immense service to English art by mixing it with morality 
and persuading the British public to swallow the dose whole. 
He made people take an interest in art by twisting it into 
an argument in favour of conventional morality, and there is 
no doubt that in his day he was extraordinarily successful. 
It is to be feared that now the passion for morality in art 
survives without the passion for art. In addition he had 
theories of social reform far in advance of those of his day 
combined with a full measure of the normal impracticability 
of the social reformer. He was «a Conservative who did not 
like railways or tin chapels or Conservatives. But his 
position in English literature is due to the fact that he 
expressed himself in English of a wonderful power and 
beauty, and though his writing is often wrong-headed, 
frequently imitating and occasionally obscure, we can always 
take pleasure in his admirable style. 

Mr. Benson’s book, though, as we have said, by no means 
sensational, will serve very well as a handbook for any one 
who proposes to make a systematic study of Ruskin. 


Histoires et Legons de Choses. By Mme. Pare-Carpentier. 
Adapted and Edited by W. Rotteston, M.A. (Siep- 
mann’s Primary French Series.) Voyage en Gréce. By 
the Vicomre pe CuHareausrianp. (Adapted.) Le 
Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. By ALPHONSE DE 
Lamartine. (Adapted.) La Jacquerie. By Prosper 
Mériméz. (Adapted.) Charlotte Corday. Tragédie en 
Oing Actes. By Francois Ponsarp. (Siepmann’s 
French Series for Rapid Reading.) (Macmillan and 
Co., ls. each.) Le Petit Chose (Histoire dun Enfant). 
By Atrnonse Dauper. Part I. “Le Petit Chose en 
Province.” Adapted and Edited by S. Trypatt, M.A. 
(Siepmann’s Advanced French Series.) (Macmillan 
and Co., 2s. 6d.) 


Turse are three capital series, under the general editorship 
of Messrs. Otto Siepmann and Eugéne Pellissier, for those 
who are studying the French language. The names of the 
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authors are sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
contents of the volumes, each of which is well supplied with 
notes, vocabularies, exercises, &c. The volume belonging 
to the Primary Series is both entertaining and instructive, 
and is sure to interest the pupil, which is a great aid in the 
teaching of languages. Mme. Pape-Carpentier devoted the 
greater part of her life to the cause of education, and when 
quite young she helped her mother to organise, and then to 
manage, the first Children’s Refuge founded in France. In 
the Series for Rapid Reading, Mérimée’s “ La Jacquerie” 
tells the story of a peasant uprising some two years after 
the fatal battle of Poitiers, which has been repeated to some 
extent during the recent riots in the Champagne district. 
The name given in history to the revolt is derived from 
“ Jacques,” a contemptuous cognomen bestowed on the 
peasant by the nobles of that time. But when the despised 
Jacques succeeded in getting the upper hand, feudal castles 
were sacked, burnt, and razed to the ground, and their 
inmates put to the sword. This first part of “Le Petit 
Chose” is Daudet’s autobiography of his early days. 


De Profundis. By Oscar Witve. (Methuen and Co. 1s. net.) 
Jane. By Marie Coretit. (Methuen and Co. 1s. net.) 


Tue first two volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s new issue of 
shilling reprints are attractive in format and pleasantly light 
to handle. There is no need to make much comment upon 
the books themselves. Many people regard “ De Profundis ” 
us Wilde’s best work, while Miss Marie Corelli is popular 
enough with the crowd to ensure her simple little story of 
“ Jane” a hearty welcome. 


Feuilles Bparses (Scattered Leaves). Translated into French 
by Marc Loat. (3f. 50c.) 


Tus is a collection of tales, or rather fables, extracted by 
Lafcadio Hearn from old and little-known books—Egyptian, 
Assyrian, African, Hindoo, Esquimaux, Bhuddist, and 
Mussulman. The translation is in delightfully good French, 
and will appeal to those who admire fairy-tales. The book 
should be a favourite, as it is decidedly original in matter 
and treated with all Hearn’s elegance and charm. 








FICTION 


The Girondin, By Hisaire Bettoc. (Nelson. 2s.) 


Many stories have been written of the fateful year 1792, 
when France was aflame and adventures were to be had 
without the seeking, and, by attempting the grand style and 
the large scale, many have failed. Mr. Belloc takes his 
young Girondin hero, lover and adventurer, through a very 
short course, and closes his story with death; but he succeeds, 
and his touch is unmistakable. Sometimes he is poking fun 
at Georges Boutroux, sometimes he is full of admiration for 
him ; sometimes, again, in the garb of a wise, witty showman 
with a soul above earthly things, he seems to point out the 
insignificance, the uselessness of the toil and trouble, the 
marching and countermarching, the noise and bewilderment, 
that go to make a revolution. Always he carries the reader 
with him by reason of that confidential, sympathetic quality 
which, when he will, can hold us in a magic spell. His 
style on some pages of this brief romance is exceptionally 
beautiful—reminiscent, perhaps, of the book of Ruth; take, 
for example, a few sentences from the chapter where “a 





lover finds himself in the dark.” Boutroux is in hiding at 
a charcoal-burner’s hut; the young girl who sheltered him 
speaks : 


“You will stay here,” she said. “You must not move, 
and you must trust me. I will bring you food.” 

“There will never be a time,” he said, “that you may 
come, whether you bring me food or no, but I shall feed. 
And even when you are not here, I shall feed in a fashion 
upon a shade,” 

She would not answer him. She put the yoke upon 
her graceful shoulders so that they were bent to her 
labour, she straightened herself and swung the pails and 
went out to the field—short-kilted, walking strongly, and 
with the morning upon her. He saw her for but a moment 
as she passed the door, but almost immediately, as she left 
him, there came palely through that same entry the first ray 
of the sun; it bore with it a sort of miraculous enlivenment 
and a changing of all things as it came. 


The whole story we will not recount here. If any reader 
wants a real tale of danger, love, and difficulties greatly 
overcome, of a young man whose spirit never failed, who 
lied grandly, and lived his life to the full—let him buy 
“The Girondin.” He will want to hear more of the charming 
Joyeuse ; but perhaps in some future volume Mr. Belloc may 
find her for us again. 


The Leaning Spire. By Georce A. B. Dewar. (Alston 
Rivers. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue present stories and sketches have a literary flavour and 
distinction peculiarly their own. The average English 
magazine story is usually a very poor affair indeed, depend- 
ing on either crude sensationalism or insipid sentimentality 
rushed upon the public with little regard to the niceties of 
style. Mr. Dewar’s stories have none of these defects, with 
the sad consequence that they will only appeal to the few. 
Careful workmanship marks every page, and yet somehow 
or other the result leaves us a little cold. His work is 
polished, but it is polished steel. There is the study of 
Olbion, who retired from the Stationery Office, took to 
literary work, and made a special study of foreign affairs, 
until he suddenly realised that it was an unprofitable and 
unappreciated pursuit. He turned from foreign affairs to 
home affairs ; but that was an affair of the heart and not of 
politics. We particularly like a little study entitled 
“Dora.” Weremember reading it under another name in 
the Westminster Gazette, It is a whimsical sketch of a pink- 
and-white woman, who looked as if she cared only for the 
latest six-shilling novel. Her looks belied her. Beneath 
the pink-and-white, beneath the pretty doll face, there was 
a surprising love of the best in English literature. There is 
distinct sharm in the way Mr. Dewar makes us realise some- 
thing of a literary discovery, which he has evidently taken 
straight from life, ‘“ Barehills: A Hard-bitten Man,” is one 
of the best sketches in the book. Mr. E. V. Lucas might 
well make use of it whenever he wants additional material 
for “The Open Road.” 


The Camera Fiend. By E. W.Hornuna. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.) 


THE interest in this latest of Mr. Hornung’s entertaining 
novels is mainly derived from a series of murders, the scenes 
of which the author ingeniously keeps out of sight, thereby 
sparing the timorous reader many thrilling horrors ; indeed, 
one of the murders is committed before the opening of the 
story. “The Camera Fiend” is a Teutonic experimentalist 
in psychical research, who believes it is possible to photograph 
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the soul, but only at the moment of dissolution. As he has 
been refused permission to photograph hospital death-bed 
scenes, also prison executions, he resorts to murder in order 
to carry out his experiments and test his theory. Of one of 
his victims, an alcoholic licensed messenger, he says :— 


I found him asleep on a bench in Holland-walk, and, not 
another being in sight, and I shot him. I had lost 
very few seconds between pulling the trigger and pressing 
the bulb of my pneumatic shutter, but one had to get back 
into position for this, and the fact remains that I was too 
late. The result may be found among my negatives. It is 
dreadfully good of the dead man, if not a unique photograph 
of actual death, but it lacks the least trace of the super- 
normal. The flight of the soul had been too quick for me. 


All the characters are lifelike and well drawn, as is to be 
expected in a story by Mr. Hornung. His similes are 
witty, his humour is grim, and his tragedy is horrific. We 
are told in a foreword upon the outer cover that an attractive 
love story runs through the book, but we failed to find it: 
there is not a kiss, or a blush, or a tender sigh in the whole 
volume. But perhaps this is a little more of Mr. Hornung’s 
grim humour. Anyhow we cannot help thinking that love 
would be very much out of place in such an ‘orrible tale. 


Dead Man's Love. By Tom Gatton. (Ward, Lock and 
Co. 6s.) 


WE suppose there must be a reading public for this kind of 
novel, and they are heartily welcome to it. Why Mr. Gallon, 
who is always a good writer and who has created some 
charming and lovable creatures in his time, should produce 
this sensationalism we do not know. The book is well put 
together and on the whole very well written, but composed 
throughout of impossible people placed in impossible situa- 
tions, who never can or do interest one from the first page 
to the last. Dr. Bardolf Just isa distinguished medical man 
of the highest scientific attainments, and we are asked to 
accept him as a deliberate cold-blooded murderer, who, 
having killed her lover, then seeks to take the life of his 
ward, Miss Debora Matchwick. In this he is prevented by 
a young man named Norton Hyde, who escapes from penal 
servitude, where, for a change, he had been sent for a crime 
he did commit. We must make a point of this in justice to 
Mr. Gallon, as in this sort of thing the hero ex-convict is 
always, of course, an innocent man. Norton Hyde becomes 
John New, the doctor gets hanged by the valet of the man 
he murdered, and in the end John New inherits a huge 
fortune from a money-lending uncle. Ultimately he and 
Debora are on board ship together, and we believe and hope 
that when they arrive at the other end they will get married. 
There are two or three other characters, equally impossible 
and even more unnecessary. 


The Great Betrayal. By Harouty Witte. (John Ouseley. 
6s.) 


“Tue Great Betrayal” is a very powerful story of an 
English Secretary of State who has risen from his lowly 
position as a nursery gardener’s apprentice to his present 
high distinction. A German baron trying to buy English 
naval secrets, various society ladies, and some strong- 
minded service men assist in the development of plot and 
counter-plot. A very young K.C. (clever as young K.C.’s 
must be) completes the list of plotters. Plenty of local 
colour of the Plymouth coast, which the writer evidently 
knows well, and a capital description of yacht-chasing in 


the Channel and Irish Sea complete a very readable novel. 
Many of the characters in the book approximate to people 
in real life present and past; but we hope the author will 
not get in the habit of making Secretaries of State out of 
nursery gardeners’ apprentices, house-agents, and such like. 


The result is not satisfactory either in books or in real life, 


A political crisis, and a dramatic trial for self-confessed 
murder concluds this remarkable story. 


Paul et Virginie, suivi de la Chaumitre Indienne. By 
Bernarpin pve Sarnt-Prerre. Mon Oncle Benjamin. 
By Cravpe Tituier. (T. Nelson and Sons. 1s. net 
each.) 


Messrs. Netson AND Sons have recently added these two 
volumes to the excellent series of French masterpieces they 
are issuing under the general title of the “Collection 
Nelson.” The evergreen “ Paul and Virginia,” which so 
graphically depicts the simple life in the Tropics of a bygon» 
period, will continue to be read when much of the present- 
day fiction has run its short course wnd is forgotten. “ Mon 
Oncle Benjamin,” though not so well known, is a very 
entertaining story and will repay reading. These handy 
little volumes are exceedingly well got up and fully worth 
the price charged for them. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS 


“Deutscue Runpscuau ” 


Tue May number of this magazine is full of papers of 
genuine interest. For instance, Herr Dickhuth continues 
his articles on Frederick the Great and Napoleon (also the 
Great) in their first campaigns; while Herr von Brandt 
writes ably on the development of the German colonies, and 
Herr Heilborn publishes a part of Novalis’s literary remains, 
including some charming verses. A more important con- 
tribution, however, is Herr Bailleu’s fascinating account of 
the romantic love affair of Prince William of Prussia - 
afterwards German Kaiser, and grandfather of the preseut 
monarch—and the beautiful Princess Elisa Radziwill. For 
nine years the future victor of Sedan remained faithful to 
this early love, and, as far as was consistent with filial duty, 
strove to overcome the obstacles to his marriage with Elisa. 
But it was not to be; her birth and various political con- 
siderations combined to prevent it. There are pathetic 
passages in the story; but, as the world knows, Prince 
William ultimately found consolation in an extremely 
happy marriage with Augusta of Saxe-Weimar. Elisa was 
much less fortunate. After her severance from her royal 
lover she was wooed by Fiirst Fritz Schwarzenberg, but that 
affair also ended unhappily for her, and she was barely 
thirty years old when she died, leaving behind her the 
memory of what has well been called “a life of love and 
sorrow.” 

This same issue of the Rundschau contains a number 
of new extracts from the diaries of Bismarck's Boswellian 
Under-Secretary of State, the famous Dr. Busch, to whom 
the world has long been indebted for much of its more 
intimate knowledge of the great Chancellor. The new 
extracts deal with the Conferences which were held in 
Berlin in 1880-81, with the view of carrying into effect the 
stipulations of the Treaty of 1878 in regard to Turkey, 
Greece, and Montenegro. In conjunction with Lord Odo 
Russell, Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Goschen took part in 





the negotiations, and all who are interested in Goschen 
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(whose Life by the Hon. A. D. Elliot was recently reviewed 
in Toe Acapemy by Sir William Bull) may be advised to 
read Buseh’s account of his intercourse with Bismarck. The 
latter remarked to him one day, after discussing the idea of 
humanitarian philanthropy in politics: ‘‘ When I hear of 
the sufferings of a negro in China or some other remote part 
of the world I may mention him in my prayers, but I 
cannot make him an object of German policy.” These new 
extracts from Busch are not, however, merely of anecdotal 
interest, but often of real historical importance. 


“Ta GranpE Revue” 


In the number of this excellent periodical dated May 10th 
we find an important article by Senator Charles Humbert 
on the development of French colonisation in West Africa. 
It indicates that our neighbours are accomplishing great 
things in that part of the world, and deserves the attention 
of all who are interested in our own African possessions. 
In the same review M. Jules de Narfon continues his striking 
account of the Roman Catholic Church in France since its 
separation from the State, and brings forward a number of 
facts which show how disastrous the policy of Pius X. has 
been for French Catholics. We also note in La Grande 
Revue an informing article by M. Povolozky on the Russian 
poets of the present day, another by M. Brizon on the price 
of wheat and bread in France, and a third by M. Ledoux on 
the marked distrust and aversion which the French peasantry 
are displaying in respect to compulsory insurance and old- 
age pensions. 

“Le Mercure pe France” 


There is quite a revival of interest just now in the career 
and work of the famous painter Ingres, who, whatever may 
be his reputation as a colourist, was one of the greatest 
draughtsmen of his own or any period. A large number of 
interesting letters written by him between 1837 and 1849 wiil 
be found in Le Mercure for May 1st. Hugoists should peruse 
M. Daumesnil’s article on the source whence two books of 
“Les Misérables” were derived; and both Shavians and 
anti-Shavians may read what M. H. D. Davray has to say 
about Mr. Bernard Shaw and the “ incoherence” and “ lack 
of common sense” which are to be found amidst all his 
superficial brilliancy. In Le Mercure for May 16th we find 
& curious and in some respects amusing account of La Belle 
Paule, the famous beauty—and, if certain legends were 
true, one might also say the Lady Godiva—of Toulouse. 
An instructive paper by M. Moine deals with German 
university life at the present time; while in the Revue de 
la Quinzaine we note M. Remy de Gourmont’s lively attack 
on the French old-age pensions’ scheme. 


“La Revur” 


M. Emile Faguet contributes a suggestive paper on the 
famous Calas affair to the number of La Revue (formerly 
La Ttevue des Revues) for May 1st. He virtually comes to 
the conclusion that Voltaire was wrong in asserting the 
innocence of Calas; and, however that may be, his 
arguments certainly deserve the attention of those who are 
interested in this curious historical and judicial problem. 
In the same issue of La Revue will be found an informing 
article by M. Emile Hinzelin on the revival and progress of 
Italy, and a lamentable account of the Russian prison system, 
even at the present time, by Vera Figner, the famous lady- 
Nihilist who spent more than twenty years in durance. 
Further, M. Camille Flammarion, the astronomer, continues 
his “ Contes Philosophiques,” and M. Pierre Berton begins 
his Theatrical Recollections with an alternately amusing 
and pathetic sketch of the ill-fated poet Albert Glatigny, 
this being concluded in the number for May 15th. The “ Faits 
et Documents ” section of La Ievue for May 1st contains a 
hitherto unpublished letter of Guy de Maupassant’s, in 





which the great conteur refuses to give a correspondent any 
particulars whatever of his career, and adds: “I do not 
wish the public to enter into my life. Everything that has 
been published about me is false, whereat I rejoice, and I 
take good care not to correct the errors.” Judging by this, 
Maupassant would by no means have approved of the 
recently issued “ Souvenirs” of his valet Frangois. 

To La Revue for May 15th M. Léon Séché contributes, 
with the help of many hitherto unknown documents, an 
authoritative account of Victor Hugo’s mother and her 
family, upsetting almost everything which has hitherto 
appeared on the subject, even in works which had Hugo’s 
approval. In the same issue we find a paper by M. 
d’Habloville on Fogazzaro, which is of both biographical 
and critical interest ; and there is also a skilful criticism by 
M. Vermeil of Gerhart Hauptmann’s play “Die Ratten.” 
Further, the mountain-theatre of Méziéres above Lausanne 
supplies the subject for a capital article by Professor G. 
Renard, who gives one to understand that all visitors to 
Switzerland next August will do well to repair to Méziéres 
to hear Gluck’s “ Orfeo” performed there. 


“La Revue Bieve” 


for April 29th contains a translation by M. Jacques Lux of 
Mr. Frank Harris’s “ Recollections of Verlaine,” which 
recently appeared in Tue Acapemy ; and in the same number 
we find several lively letters addressed by the famous song- 
writer Béranger to Victor Cousin, the philosopher, as well 
as a learned paper by M. Lionel de la Laurencie on seven- 
teenth-century Musical Pastorals, which adds to our know- 
ledge of the history of the French stage. 

In the number for May 6th there are some more of 
Béranger’s letters, and a curious account by M. J. Durand 
of the career and martyrdom of a female apostle of Babism 
in Persia, together witha paper by M. Lucien Maury on art 
critics and historians, in which we are pleased to observe a 
very vigorous plea for frank and resolute criticism in both 
literature and art. The issue for May 13th contains an 
article by the editor on “The Triumph of Ingres,” one of 
whose pictures, painted when he was no less than eighty-two 
years old, has just been purchased for the Louvre at a cost 
of £6,000! To be noted in the same number—several 
letters written by Joséphine Soulary, the modest poet of 
whom Lyons is so justly proud; a pleasant paper by M. 
Pilon on French gardens in the seventeenth century; and a 
translation of an eulogistical article, recently contributed to 
Die Zukunft, on the English aristocracy. This will well 
repay perusal, 


“Da Revoe Critique v’Historre er pe Lirrérators,” 


an old-established publication devoted entirely to reviews 
of books, prints in its issue for April 29th three short but 
vigorous articles by ex-Abbé Loisy, criticising several recent 
French and German works on the Hebrew and Christian 
religions, their rights and laws. M. Chuquet, the editor of 
this periodical, is an acknowledged authority on matters 
pertaining to the French Revolution, and one reads with 
interest an article of his dealing chiefly with the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church during the revolutionary period. 
Passing to the number for May 6th, we may direct atten- 
tion to an able critique of M. Lachévre’s recent works on 
Théophile de Viau, Des Barreaux and St. Pavin, and also 
to the notices of several new books on J. J. Rousseau and 
other philosophers of his time. In the issue for May 13th 
M. Maspero criticises, with all his wonted authority, some 
German works on Egyptian and Babylonian antiquities ; 
M. Loisy writes on the Babylonian epic of Gilgames, M. E. 
Welvert on Brissot’s Memoirs, as recently annotated by 
M. Perroud, and M. Baldensperger on Scandinavia in French 
literature. KE. A. V. 
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A NOTE ON ASCETICISM 


Tue other day I was looking into a book of very amiable 
essays by Hugh B. Chapman, entitled “At the Back of 
Things.”* The author’s plan struck me as a capital one ; 
he takes a couple of dozen of the most popular English 
proverbs and explains them, moralises them, methodises 
them, showing the ethical meaning that may be found 
beneath their obvious and material applications. “ Where 
there’s a will there’s a way,” “Whom the gods love die 
young,” “A man is known by his friends,” and so forth— 
Mr. Chapman treats them all in an amiable, pious, and 
improving fashion. I have no doubt that there are many 
quarters in which his book will be highly appreciated. 
Here is an example of his method; he is expounding 
“ Absence makes the heart grow fonder : ”— 


Passing beyond the personal, it is instructive to note how 
absence is the test of influence, for no teacher can gauge the 
value of his work until his presence is removed. Not till 
then can he know whether it amounts to stubble, or 
whether the proof of its sure foundation is furnished by 
daily evidence that his absence increases the friendship of 
his pupils, and that they practise the lessons taught by a 
voice now silent. 


This is, I think, a fair sample of the manner and method of 
the book, and I wish to say at once that I have not a word 
against it ; doubtless it will be useful in its place. 


And yet I do not know. All these excellent and practical 
and pious explanations tend to remind me of the curate who, 
preaching on the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, found 
occasion in the mention of the fact that there was a lad 
present to draw the impressive lesson that we must not 
neglect to make use of our young people. Now I am sure 
that this is quite true, and I am also sure that I should 
have liked to hurl a hymn-book at the preacher's head. And 
one meets the same kind of comment on all sides ; how much 
of literary criticism is mere literal criticism, pausing and 
delaying all the while on surfaces and externals, and on the 
obvious face of things, without ever seeking the secrets of 
the deep and hidden places that are beneath! People say, 
“Oh! that mystical way of talking is all very well, but men 
don't understand it ; they want something practical that they 
can take in—good, homely truths.” 


I don’t believe a word of all this. On the contrary, it 
seems clear that all the great moving forces come from the 
deeps, from those regions which are really “ at the back of 
things,” which are truly mystical aud transcendent. If 
human life is anything else than an atrociously managed 
beehive or ant-hill, afflicted with every monstrous disorder 
and anguish and evil that an archdemon could desire for a 
wretched swarm of irresponsible insects, then its explana- 
tion is not to be sought in little amiable moralities and pious 
exhortations to be good ; and we shall only be delivered from 
our afflictions by sayings and doings that are altogether 
irrational, paradoxical, and magical: the wild songs of fairy- 
land, sung to unearthly tones, are the only medicine for the 
heartache and the headache of humanity. I have forgotten 
many sermons, I am glad to say, but I shall never forget a 
Sentence that I once saw written on the altar of a Roman 
Catholic church, “The Unseen is here and calleth to thee.” 
The words are a great music—a true incantation—filling 
the soul and carrying it away from the world of the 
amiabilities and moralities into the regions of high 
immortal ecstasy and ravishment ; that church became at 
once an enchanted citadel—an island of Paradise set secure 
in the midst of the dark seas of mortality. The light of its 
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altar tapers was verily the light that never was on land or 
sea; its gates were as the glorious gates of the heavenly 
Zion. 

Take this proverb, “Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,” commented on by Mr. Chapman. I say not a word 
against his talk about mothers’ influence and schoolmasters’ 
influence ; but for me the interest of the proverb lies in this, 
that under the guise of a popular axiom it bears witness to 
the great paradox of asceticism. There are the two great 
contrasting figures in human history—the ancient ascetic 
and the modern millionaire. The former became happy, 
oddly enough, by getting rid of things ; the latter, also oddly 
enough, makes himself acutely unhappy by getting hold of 
things. Sometimes the millionaire is highly swesthetic, and 
ransacks the whole world for beautiful objects, for books 
and pictures and carven work and embroideries that only 
millionaires can buy; and yet not for a moment does he 
truly possess any of these images of loveliness. He holds 
them materially in cabinets and strong boxes and steel safes ; 
but they are to him fairy gold; they are rubbish and dead 
leaves to his weary, blinded eyes. A magpie ora raven may 
steal a gem of exquisite beauty and hide it in the ground ; 
in such sort and in no other way does the rich man possess 
the treasures that he has bought. 

And, on the other hand, the true ascetic is inebriated by 
the contemplation and veritable possession of eternal beauties 
and treasures. Within his soul he has the real things, of 
which the material objects of art galleries and museums and 
collections are but the wretched, dim, and ineffectual copies. 
He would not walk across the street to see a Turner, any 
more than the man in the stage beneath him, having a real 
Turner, would walk across the street to view an indifferent 
copy of it. The ascetic kept his eyes on the ground in 
passing through the beautiful scenery, not, as Ruskin sup- 
posed, out of a kind of religious churlishness and puritanical 
avoidance of anything pleasant, but because the heights 
that were before him in vision were more tremendous than 
any earthly peaks, and the immortal groves through which 
his spirit wandered exceeded far in majesty all the trees of 
the material wood. He bowed his eyes to the ground—lest 
the veritable picture should be blurred by the sight of the 
indifferent copy. It is by the absence of the latter that the 
heart grows fond of the former. 

Artaor MAcHEN. 








TWENTY FAVOURITE BOOKS 
By Frank Harris 


A urrLe while ago in London there was much talk of “the 
hundred best books,” and this mandarin and that made out 
a list and frightened the semi-illiterate with a vast pretence 
of knowledge. That there is something interesting in the 
idea, however, is attested by the fact that a French news- 
paper has taken the matter up and called on some eminent 
men of letters to give the list of their “ Twenty Favourite 
Books.” 

When I read this I was mildly excited. Now, I thought 
to myself, we shall see who appear to be the great men when 
viewed from the meridian of Paris. But to my disappoint- 
ment nine lists out of ten were merely pretentious ; they 
had nothing personal in them; they were purely conven- 
tional, and as untrue as if one said that one’s favourite 
painters were Titian, Raphael, and Corregio, or one’s 
favourite musicians Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart. 

One man, however, has broken through the convention. 
The list given by Jules Lemaitre, the famous Academician, 
has something in it of individual taste and personal pre- 
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ference. Here is his list:—(1) “La Bible,” (2) Homére, 
(3) Eschyle, (4) Virgile, (5) Tacite, (6) L’Imitation de 
Jésus-Christ, (7) Un Volume de Shakespeare, (8) Don 
Quichotte, (9) Rabelais, (10) Montaigne, (11) Un Volume de 
Moliére, (12) Un Volume de Racine, (13) Les Pensées de 
Pascal, (14) L’Ethique de Spinosa, (15) Les Contes de 
Voltaire, (16) Un Volume de Poésie de Lamartine, (17) Un 
Volume de Poésie de Victor Hugo, (18) Le Théétre 
d’Alfred de Musset, (19) Un Volume de Michelet, (20) Un 


Volume de Renan. 


Now even this list is affected and pretentious. Is there 
any man of letters who could really put Homer among his 
twenty favourite volumes? Of course most of us have 
read Homer in our youth, or at least a dozen books of the 
Iliad and half a dozen of the Odyssey. But does any 
modern who has made a name for himself in letters look 
into Homer once a year? Surely not. Our life is too 
complex and too interesting to linger over such childish 
stories. And the same objection applies still more strongly 
to Aischylus and to Virgil. But take away the first eight 
or ten books on the list, and the others strike me as sincere— 
they represent a real choice, and, curiously enough, they are 
all French books. Not one foreign author is included 
among Jules Lemaitre’s favourites. The world of thought 
for him, the world of poetry and aspiration, is all French ; 
his spiritual kingdom has French frontier lines, and little 
French douwaniers protect him from foreign importations. 

Bat hardly had Lemaitre made out his list when he saw 
that it was insincere—conventional and not personal. He 
therefore wrote withdrawing the first ten numbers. “Is it 
true,” he asked himself, “that I often feel a desire to read 
the Bible and Auschylus ?” The question answered itself. 
He shrugged his shoulders, and substituted the books which 
he really does read, and “which have furnished forth his 
intellectual and moral being.” He begins the second list 
with Sante-Beuve and Taine, “ Adolphe,” the “ Dominique ” 
of Fromentin, the “ Pensées ” of Marcus Aurelius, a little Kant, 
a little Schopenhauer, a volume of Sully Prudhomme, “ Les 
Fleurs du Mal,” a novel of Balzac, two of Flaubert, one of 
Zola, one of Daudet, some tales of Maupassant, and a 
volume of Loti; some comedies of Marivaux and Meilhac, 
and the “ Silvestre Bonnard” of Anatole France. 


Now, suddenly realising that he has made out a list of 
eighteen or twenty new books instead of ten, he throws 
away the whole of the first list except Racine and 
Renan. And thus we get to his real mind. It is even 
more French than I had at first imagined. There is still a 
little tincture of German philosophy, a reminiscence of 
Homer and Virgil, a pathetic cadence of Heine, a sonorous 
echo of Aischylus, a biting phrase of Tacitus, but that is all 
which this cultivated French writer of to-day cares to import 
from abroad. 


This list of Lemaitre is calculated to cause an English- 
man some patriotic searching of heart: have we then con- 
tributed nothing to the world’s literature finer or more 
peculiar than Kant or Schopenhauer or Marcus Aurelius ? 
Surely, we reply—surely Lemaitre does notknow Shakespeare 
or Emerson, Bacon or Browning. For the best of these is 
finer than the best of Schopenhauer and Marcus Aurelius, 
finer at once and more peculiar, more necessary therefore to 
be known by a talented Frenchman. 


Just to draw lines of exact relation I too have made a list 
which has, I think, the merit of sincerity. A short time ago 
I made a selection of books to take abroad with me, and I 
chose the books set forth here together with a few books of 
reference—an Encyclopedia and some dictionaries. Here 
is my list:—(1) The Bible, (2) Shakespeare, (3) Emerson, 
(4) Goethe, (5) Balzac, (6) Heine, (7) Dante, (8) Montaigne, 
(9) Cervantes, (10) Book of English Lyrics, (11) Book of 





French Lyrics, (12) Schopenhauer, (13) Charles Reade, 
(14) Flaubert (especially the letters), (15) Turgenieff, 
(16) Dostoievsky, (17) Browning, (18) Volume including 
the “Pensées” of Pascal, Vauvenargues, and Joubert, 
(19) Volume including the “ Rubaiyat ” and Bacon’s Essays, 
(20) Volume including “Lorna Doone,” “A Gentleman of 
France,” “ Sister Carrie.” 

The first thing to be remarked about this list is that it is 
almost as modern as the list of M. Lemaitre. I do read the 
Bible, but I do not read Homer, or Alschylus, or Virgil. I 
do not open them or even think of them once in a blue 
moon. I no longer read Plato or Tacitus, whom I once read 
with unfeigned delight. I would not say that the years 
spent on learning Greek or Latin were wholly lost: I do 
say that no Greek or Latin writer means much to my 
maturity. The time spent on the classics would have been 
better spent on Russian or Japanese. 


The next peculiarity of my list is that five French books 
figure in it as against three German books; and this propor- 
tion represents fairly, I think, the relative importance of 
French and German literatures. 


Moreover, the five French books and the three German 
books are set against eight English books, and though there 
was no such intention on my part when I made the choice, 
it really seems to me that this proportion is a fairly true 
estimate of the relative values of these literatures to a 
citizen of the world. English literature, it seems to me, is 
nearly as rich as French and German literatures put together. 
though in this I am probably over-estimating English litera- 
ture, for the German Bible of Luther is at least as fine as 
the English Bible. 

It may be remarked further that there are only five 
modern English books as against four modern French books, 
and I am afraid this shows some English prejudice ; for the 
novels of France in the last fifty years are ten times as 
valuable as our English novels, thanks to the prudery which 
has emasculated English literature. And I am very doubtful 
indeed whether that citizen of the world I spoke of just now 
would not substitute Victor Hugo for Browning and assign 
Emerson to America, and thus put modern French literature 
far above modern English literature. 


Another peculiarity of my list is that Charles Reade is 
given a place in it among the greatest above Defoe, Fielding, 
Thackeray, and Dickens. I cannot help it. I am persuaded 
that “The Cloister and the Hearth” is beyond comparison 
the best novel in English. It ranks in its own way with 
“The Crime and Punishment” of Dostoievsky, which, in my 
opinion, is more valuable than anything of Tolstoi. I cannot 
leave out Turgenieff, the creator of Bazaroff, the Nihilist ; 
but I will admit that No. 20, which includes “ Lorna Doone,” 
represents merely personal taste. 


I cannot pretend that “Lorna Doone” is better than 
“Vanity Pair” or “The Old Wives’ Tales,” or that “A 
Gentleman of France” is superior in any respect to a volume 
including the half-dozen best tales of Kipling. But I can 
and do read ‘ Lorna Doone” and “A Gentleman of France” 
every now and then, and I do not re-read “ Vanity Fair” or 
Kipling. ‘Sister Carrie” is inaslightly different category : 
it isan American novel, but it is published in the Dollar 
Library of Heinemann, and it is, I think, a better story than 
any of Hawthorne’s—the best story, on the whole, which has 
yet come out of America, perhaps better than any realistic 
story which has yet been produced in England. 

And now I perceive that I have not only put forth a list 
of my own, but explained and justified it; whereas if it were 
at all perfect it would need no commentary, but would be its 
own sufficient justification. My only excuse is that it isa 
better list than Lemaitre’s—more cosmopolitan, truer to 
greatness, and not so insular. 
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STATE INSURANCE 
WORKING-CLASS ANTI-SOCIALISTS 


By Srr WituiaM Bott 


Mr. Lioyp Grorce’s scheme of State Insurance is of especial 
interest in relation to the political ideas which have lately 
found increasing acceptance among a body of working-class 
voters. On the old lines of voluntary effort, the working- 
class had established great organisations for the grant of 
benefits in sickness, at death, and, to a less extent, in time 
of unemployment. Mr. Lloyd George has made no attempt 
to institute State “funeral benefits ”; but, in the case 
of the other benevolent undertakings, he is founding a 
compulsory system of public assistance with which the 
voluntary associations are to be incorporated. The conse- 
quence is that great numbers of men who have hitherto 
made no provision for probable misfortune are put, roughly, 
on @ level with those who have practised thrift and shown 
prudence, and the latter class has to bear its share of the 
brunt of the resulting dislocation of the old organisation. 
This development brings home to wage-earners with ability 
for self-help the operation of the Socialist principle of 
levelling down; they themselves have to accept a system 
applicable to the mass, instead of reaping the full benefit 
of raising themselves above the mass-level; and by this 
means they have a slight foretaste of the Utopian conditions 
promised by Socialism. In the Socialist State all would be 
workers under communal control; the deficiencies of those 
whose utility failed to raise them to the common level would 
be made good by those whose energy, intelligence, and good- 
will placed them naturally above the common level; and 
the vast cost of State administration of all industry would 
have to be paid in meal or in malt, in money or in kind, by 
the productive workers. 

It is therefore an instructive lesson in politics to see how 
two sections of the working-class, those who have made pro- 
vision for themselves within the limits of individualism and 
those who acclaim Socialism, have treated Mr. Lloyd 
George’s mild exemplification of Socialist principles. 

The Chancellor of the Fxchequer, in planning the amal- 
gamation of State and voluntary insurance, followed a wise 
policy. He consulted the representatives of Friendly 
Societies, he conciliated them, and by contriving that those 
Societies should gain a large addition to their membership, 
he offered them an advantage which won their approval. 
But in doing this he modified the Socialist spirit in his 
scheme. The voluntary organisations were not prepared to 
accept the bad with the good, they were unwilling to regard 
themselves as social contributories to every man’s benefit 
irrespective of his worth as an accession to their numbers; a 
special class of “ Post-office contributors ” had to be formed, 
and Mr. Lloyd George, in introducing his Insurance Bill in 
the House of Commons, referred to this class in the follow- 
ing terms: “ Every inducement is offered to a man under 
this scheme to join a Society, and I will show how that 
works. We propose that all the men in a county who have 
not joined a Society should be collected together in a body 
called the Post-office contributors. You will form a fund of 
these people. Most of the men who remain outside will be 
uninsurable lives, men who would be rejected by all sorts of 
Societies because really they are ill at the time or display 
symptoms of illness. Or they may be drunkards. These 
are the sort of reasons for which a Society now excludes 
men, That must necessarily make it impossible for us to pay 
the same benefits to the Post-office contributors as would be 
paid to men who are in the Friendly Societies, because they 
include pretty well all the bad lives.” 

That is a very significant utterance. It shows that the 





business sense, the traditional reasonable self-regard of the 
wage-earners who had organised themselves for mutual 
benefit, prompted them to reject the burden of Socialism. 
The Friendly Societies were not disposed to accept, in recog- 
nition of a theoretical social solidarity, “all the bad lives,” 


‘and there is no doubt that the officials of the Societies, in 


governing their course by that objection, had the approval 
of the vast majority of those whom they represented. 

Even when this departure from Socialist principle had 
been definitely made, the great Benefit Societies made 
reservations in welcoming the Government’s scheme. The 
President of the Southern Conference of the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows “ sees in the Insurance Bill the outline 
of possible State interference which, if once allowed in any 
form, might mean the undoing of a century’s work.” The 
Chairman of the National Deposit Friendly Society admits 
that “personally he looks with regret on a system that is 
not voluntary,” and “doubts whether the Bill will prove to 
be that panacea for sickness and poverty which Mr. Lloyd 
George has suggested.” The Actuary of the Hearts of Oak 
and other important benefit associations says: “I do not 
know what view friendly societies will be disposed to take 
of the scheme. Some have been lukewarm in their appre- 
ciation of the Chancellor’s enterprise, fearing that their 
liberty of action was about to diminish, and their concerns 
to be transferred more or less indirectly to the charge of the 
State.” The Honorary Secretary of the Association of 
Industrial Assurance Companies and Collecting Friendly 
Societies, speaking on behalf of a large number of enter- 
prises, states that “the members of the Association view 
with the utmost sympathy any actuarially sound scheme for 
helping working men and women to make provision for 
sickness, invalidity, and unemployment; but they urge that 
there must be no interference with the business or 
rights of existing institutions as by law established.” 
The honorary secretary of a lodge. of the Manchester 
Unity, writing to the Times on behalf of 60 per cent. 
of the members of his branch who had joined the 
society before they were twenty years of age, asked : “ Is it 
fair that the thrifty should carry on their shoulders for the 
next twenty years those who for various reasons have not 
joined a friendly society ?” 

These are representative utterances, and they show that 
the more capable section of the working-class resolutely 
opposes the application of the Socialistic principle to enter- 
prises which that section supports and controls. It is 
unlikely that the large body of shrewd wage-earners will 
change their attitude in this respect. Most Socialists are 
enthusiastic, and some are able, and as a body they miss no 
advantage which a well-sustained propaganda can offer to 
their cause; but they constantly fail to show that they are 
practical, and the tendency of each group of them to treat 
all proposals for social reform other than its own in the 
spirit of a fractious child unfits them for moving the judg- 
ment of a class which expects a patient appeal to experience 
as @ condition of each advance towards improved social 
conditions. The reception given to the Government’s 
Insurance Scheme by the Socialists exemplifies their habit 
of mind. They did not acknowledge with a tribute of 
gratitude the manifest signs in the Bill of the impression 
which Socialistic pretensions had made upon the Cabinet. 
They did not unite to support Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posal as a concession and an experiment in their favour. 
The Labour Leader, expressing the opinions of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party and the more moderate Socialists, 
published a leading article on the scheme which praised it 
faintly as a whole and carped at it vigorously in detail. To 
make sure that too much value should not be accorded to the 
faint praise it gave prominence on the same date to a long 
article on the Ministerial plan by the Secretary of a Friendly 
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Assurance Collecting Society, opening with the phrase, 
“The present Government will be known as the Government 
that betrayed the widows and orphans.” In the same issue 
several leading Labour men in Parliament, including Mr. 
Keir Hardie and Mr. Philip Snowden and a quartet of 
prominent feminine Socialists, added their voices to the 
yuerulous chorus, and Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P., was permitted 
to deal frankly—perhaps justly, but not at a suitable 
moment—with the limitations of Mr. Lloyd George as a 
statesman. “In this insurance scheme the strength and 
the weakness of Lloyd George are once more displayed to 
the observant eye. His strength lies in an unerring instinct 
which enables him to strike the popular imagination with 
proposals of secondary importance. His weakness lies in 
his neglect of fundamental and important propositions ;” and, 
“Of the two forms of expenditure, assuredly expenditure 
for the prevention of sickness would commend itself as 
immeasurably more important to Mr. Lloyd George if his 
statesmanship were less showy and more substantial.” 

Justice, pronouncing the verdict of the Social Democratic 
Party, inveighed against the Bill with its customary bigotry ; 
and in the Clarion, Mr. Victor Grayson, assuming the editor's 
first person plural, declared, “‘ We cannot conceive how any 
intelligent Trade Unionist, much less any Socialist, can be 
imposed upon by so transparent a device.” 

It is impossible to satisfy the Socialists with items of 
their own programme. From their noisy circle nothing 
issues but complaints, peevish demands, and recriminations. 
The resourceful section of the working class may, upon con- 
sideration, acquiesce in the Government’s scheme or may 
reject it. But they will not accept it under an attraction 
towards Socialism or in the Socialistic spirit. 








MOB LAW 
A REMINISCENCE OF FORTY YEARS AGO 
By an Eye-Witness 


One bright day in May, forty years ago, I stood on the 
Bridge of Concord and beheld Paris burning, whilst French- 
men with deadly purpose were springing at each other's 
throats, and the gutters on either side of the fair river 
Seine were flowing with their blood. As night came on the 
sky grew lurid with the reflection from countless conflagra- 
tions. Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité had vanished, and Ve 
Victis was the motto of the hour. This was when France lay 
panting from a myriad wounds, crushed beneath the heel 
of a proud, victorious invader, who but a few weeks before 
I had seen march triumphantly down the Champs Elysées 
singing “Die Wacht am Rhein.” But what had la canaille 
cared for that? It had seen its opportunity, had risen, 
gained the upper hand, and seized upon the once so-called 
Capital of Civilisation. Then for ten long weeks of rapine— 
from March 18th to May 28th, 1871—Paris, to the horror 
of every law-abiding citizen throughout the civilised world, 
had been left a prey to Mob Law. 

The trouble had ostensibly arisen over some cannon which, 
in accordance with the articles of the capitulation, were to 
be delivered up to the Germans. In reality, however, the 
Red Republican leaders, backed up by a band of needy, rapa- 
cious aliens, had resolved on making a bid for power. As 
they were predominant on the self-styled Central Com- 
mittee of the National Guard, they accordingly availed them- 
selves of this opportunity, and refused to hand over the 
guns in possession of those troops. The reason they gave was 
that the convention ought not to apply to any cannon cast 
during the siege from the proceeds of public subscriptions, 
and this preposterous contention found numerous adherents. 





Becoming bolder, the Reds even laid hands on many other 
guns scattered about the city, over a hundred in number, 
some having been removed from the fortifications, and they 
placed strong guards over them. 

This state of affairs continued until the 18th of March, 
when an attempt was made to assert the Government's 
authority. In the small hours of the morning a detachment 
of Regular troops was assembled under two Generals and 
sent to seize the ordnance parked on the heights of Mont- 
martre, one of the hotbeds of the insurrectionary movement. 
The representatives of law and order at first met with 
success, but the horses and traces required for the removal 
of the guns failed to arrive to time owing to some blunder, 
with the result that during the wait the Regulars, who were 
for the most part raw levies, became demoralised. When 
the moment for further action arose they refused to obey 
their officers, but instead fraternised with the rabid citizen- 
soldiers who by this time had gathered in their thousands 
in response to the call of the rappel. The latter, accom- 
panied by an angry crowd of vituperative viragoes and 
yelling children, practically surrounded the Government 
troops. At the word of command the Regulars, instead of 
fixing bayonets as ordered, raised the butt-ends of their 
rifles in the air and joined the insurrectionaries. 

The armed, frenzied mob of Regulars and irregulars—for 
by now they had become nothing less—cast all dis- 
cipline to the four winds, and with dire threats rushed upon 
the two generals and other officers, General Paturel’s 
horse threw him during the mélée, nevertheless he managed 
to escape with his staff. The other, General Lecomte, was 
less fortunate. He was dragged from his horse, made 
prisoner, and hurried to a small two-storeyed building in the 
Rue des Rosiers, where the Central Committee of the 
National Guard usually met. This cottage had once been the 
home of Scribe, the playwright. It was proposed to try 
General Lecomte by court-martial, and whilst the question 
was under discussion another important capture was made in 
the person of General Clément Thomas, an old, white-bearded 
veteran, who had commanded the National Guard during 
some part of the siege. The General had made himself very 
unpopular among the Red Republicans by disbanding some 
free corps for cowardice in face of the enemy. He was 
dressed in civilian attire watching what was going on, when, 
unfortunately for him, he was recognised, and seized on the 
pretext of being a spy; he was then haled off to join 
General Lecomte. 

Before the Central Committee had come to a decision with 
reference to the two generals the military rabble outside, 
grown impatient, burst into the house and seized first 
Thomas and then Lecomte. They dragged them along a 
passage leading to the garden, and thrust Thomas against a 
wall on which grew a peach-tree. Holding his hat in his 
hand, he faced the mob proudly, and it was not until the 
seventeenth shot that he fell, so wretched had been the aim 
of his assassins. Lecomte struggled to escape, and was shot 
in the back before he reached the wall. The two bodies, after 
lying for some hours in the garden, were removed to an empty 
room of the house and laid on the floor. A sheet was placed 
over them, but the faces of the murdered men were left 
uncovered, and at night a candle was stood beside them in 
order that they might still be seen. During the three days 
they remained there unburied scores of women and children 
came to gaze through the open window on the victims of 
“ popular justice "—otherwise Mob Law, as enacted on that 
Spring morning in the Street of the Rose Trees. This was 
the first act of the ten weeks’ tragedy I was destined to 
witness. 

Victorious at Montmartre, the revolutionaries descended 
ou central Paris, raising barricades at various points on 
their way. Panic-stricken, the pusillanimous Government 
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resolved to retire to Versailles. M. Thiers, the chief, left 
the city at 3 p.m.; General Valentin, Prefect of Police, 
retired at 7 p.m.; Jules Ferry, Prefect of the Seine, however, 
remained at his post until 9.55 p.m. They were followed 
by General Vinoy with what remained of the Regular troops, 
some forty thousand in number, and thus Paris was left to 
the mercy of the Mob. The Commune, consisting of seventy- 
five members, was soonformed. They were a motley crew— 
a few men of some talent but little principle, old men 
embittered against society in general, young ones eager for 
power and position, a whole tribe of authors and journalists, 
the famous painter Courbet, and a certain Allix, a lunatic, 
the inventor of “sympathetic snails” as a means of tele- 
graphic communication. They quickly proceeded to pass 
many outrageous and often insensate measures which they 
forthwith put into execution. 


All independent newspapers were suppressed, churches 
were turned into public clubs where demagogues perorated 
from the pulpits, while barricades sprang up on all sides. 
On the 5th of April came the atrocious decree concerning 
the hostages, followed by the arrest of the Archbishop of 
Paris, of the Curé of the Madeleine, of President Bonjean, 
and of more than six hundred priests, gendarmes, ex-Govern- 
ment officials, &c. Onthe 7th of April it was decreed that 
every citizen between the ages of nineteen and forty should 
be forcibly enrolled in the battalions in the fighting-line. 
On the 12th of April the demolition of the Colonne 
Vendéme was ordered, and this was carried out on the 16th of 
May, when the famous bronze record of the mighty deeds of 
the Grande Armée and the effigy of the Petit Corporal in 
Roman costume surmounting it were laid low on a gigantic 
manure-heap in the Street of Peace. The painter Courbet 
was mainly responsible for this act of vandalism. Crowds 
had been waiting for days to see the column fall, and I 
arrived on the spot just in the nick of time. On the 10th 
of May the destruction of Thiers’ house and the confiscation 
of his portable property was decreed, and duly carried out ; 
while several other private residences were broken into, 
searched, and pillaged. Indeed, many of the Communards 
stole whatever they could lay their hands upon and led 
riotous lives with the proceeds, arraying themselves in 
official uniforms and indulging in orgies in the palaces and 
Government buildings. 

Nemesis, however, was at hand. On the evening of 
Sunday, the 21st of May, a few companies of the Versailles 
troops succeeded in entering Paris, and then what is known 
as the ‘“‘ Bloody Week” began, for by three o’clock on the 
following morning the bulk of the Government forces had 
poured into the capital, determined to put an end to Mob 
Law. The street-fighting lasted a full week, each day of 
which was marked with bloodshed and fire. The Versaillese 
were able to carry by outflanking movements all the bar- 
ricades the insurgents had raised for their defence. Most of 
the latter who were captured were shot on the spot, together 
with several women charged with incendiarism. The man 
who had marks of gunpowder on his hands, the woman who 
was suspected of being a pétroleuse, I saw on many an occasion 
placed in a row and executed militarily without any form of 
trial. As the Communards retired from one position to 
another they set fire to both public buildings and private 
residences, after having drenched them with petroleum. 
Then, with yells ot fiendish triumph, they retreated further 
afield to continue their dastardly work. On May 23rd the 
Tuilleries, the Palace of the Legion of Honour, and the Court 
of Accounts were blazing. On the 24th the Ministry of 
Finances, the Palais-Royal, and the Hétel de Ville met with 
the same fate; and on the 25th the Villette magazines, the 
great storehouse known as the Grenier d’Abondance, the 
Palace of Justice, two theatres, several district town-halls, 
and many private houses followed suit. 





By this time more than half of Paris had been recaptured 
by the Government troops, but the insurgent rabble still 
fought on. Those gathered at Belleville and in the Pére 
Lachaise Cemetery employed their remaining guns to fire 
on Paris indiscriminately. A shell carried away the upper 
corner of the house in which I was living near the Elysée. 


‘Meantime, other insurgents were busy putting to death a 


large number of the hostages they had been detaining since 
the beginning of April, the venerable Archbishop of Paris 
being the first to suffer. The crime was atrocious, the 
reprisals were terrible. When the Versaillese reached the 
prison of La Roquette, where the hostages had been 
massacred, 277 insurgents captured at various points were 
shot down ina heap, and when Pére Lachaise Cemetery, 
which had been formed into a redoubt, was carried, 148 
others were placed against a wall and likewise despatched, 
while there were numerous other summary executions. 
Corpses with ugly gaping wounds, on which the flies feasted 
in the hot May sun, lay unburied about the streets for days. 
I saw scores of them heaped one on the other lying against 
the parapet of the quays in the direction of the Bastille, 
where fighting was still going on. Cannon thundered on 
all sides, and bullets whizzed through the air. 

Every non-combatant who ventured about the streets at 
that time carried his life in his hand, risking at any moment 
to be sniped by either Communard or Versaillais. Never- 
theless, eager to see all I could, I many a time ran across 
the line of fire, ducking while the chassepot bullets 
whistled over my head. On May 28th the fighting came to 
an end, and the principal buildings of Paris were in ashes. 
It was a terrible catastrophe, which cost France thousands 
of lives and millions of money. And all because a weak 
Government allowed the Mob to get the upper hand. 








THE ASCETIC ENTRAPPED 


However much he was tripped into a headlong fall of error, 
however much his thwarted nature overcame him, driving 
him into deceit, craft, and cunning, it cannot be said of 
Angelo that he was of the tribe of hypocrites. 

His was not the very demeanour of the hypocrite. He 
wore no cloak of sanctity to ensnare and entrap the guile- 
less. If his visage was sour, the deeps of his soul were 
sour also. He was, or sought earnestly to be, of a piece 
throughout. Nor was he altogether as his distant cousin 
Malvolio. Like him, he was an egoist; yet since the best 
and the worst in this world is egoism, to say so much is not 
to advance the matter. But while Malvolio was an egoist 
whose soul mantled in a fatuous self-complacence, Angelo 
was an egoist who burned in contempt of the richness of the 
earth. He sought to delude none thereby; for what 
mattered it to delude frail men who were but brands for the 
divine flame to burn, wither, deracinate, and destroy utterly ? 
If he held a sword of hatred against the richness of the 
earth, he held it naked and unashamed ; he did not hide it 
beneath his cloak, and smile and smile and be a villain. It 
was the Duke who said of him :— 

Angelo, 
There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to th’ observer doth thy history 
Fully unfold. 


Whether or no the somewhat egregious Duke meant to 
draw out the would-be ascetic, and show him to be compact 
of the cne common clay of humanity by devolving the 
responsibility of office on him, such an utterance as this is at 
least a tribute to the fact that self-deluded he might be, but 
no hypocrite was he. And when Angelo replies: “ Let 
there be some test made of my metal, before so noble and so 
great a figure be stamped upon’t,” this is_the voice of a man 
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who seeks thwarting and castigation that he thus might be 
purged of weakness. A hypocrite might have mouthed 
some self-depreciation, but would not have “evaded” the 
commission. 

No! he was no hypocrite. A hypocrite is of simple tissue, 
whereas Angelo was complexity itself. A hypocrite would 
have connived for greater power or riches, for it is the 
pursuit of a purpose that creates hypocrisy ; whereas the 
Duke explicitly says of him that he “stands at a guard with 
envy.” Moreover he is “precise,” a “ man of stricture and 
firm abstinence ;’ and these are not the qualities of hypo- 
crisy ; they lack the savour of unction that is tke inevitable 
concomitant of hypocrisy. But they are the firm indications 
of something far more deeply interesting in the annals of 
the humankind. They point the ascetic with a very positive 
digit. They mark out with unfailing accuracy the man who 
seeks to crush ont all the rich juices from his flesh ; the man 
who strives for a dominance in which the will shall be 
supreme ; and who regards all the desires and loves of this 
world as snares about his feet. He is, like Malvolio, a cen- 
sorious Puritan; but while Malvolio is the Puritan smug 
and sleek, he is hungry, gaunt-cheeked, and eager-eyed. 

What shall snare such a man? What shall trip him by 
the heels ? Malvolio needed but to be laughed at ; but he, 
what can be done to him, seeing that laughter cannot touch 
him ? Malvolio needed but to be shown himself; but 
Angelo is always seeing himself, though it is with a churlish 
eye he docs so. Malvolio is self-satisfied ; Angelo is self- 
dissatisfied , he curbs and whips his nature until it can be 
said of him that he is 

A man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth ; one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense, 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of his mind, study, and fast. 


That is to say, all those natural courses that alone exposure 
could fasten on he denies himself; until it would seem that 
he must needs go down to his grave with an unbroken will. 
For if he should fall, as he does not deny to Escalus that he 
may in the past have fallen, this not only makes his self- 
censure harsher, but drives him out in vengeance on all 
others who might happen to fall ina similar manner. He 
serves the god Principle, and stands to its service against 
all, including himself. 

Yet Nature cannot be denied. If he will stopper all the 
natural vents of his appetite, then his appetite will seek 
vents that are hideous and unnatural. Ifhe denies the sweet 
processes of Nature, processes must be aroused in him 
that shall shame the sun, even as a man’s blood, if it may 
not sweat, will break out into irruptions. So he is to find it. 
He has forsworn women; and has just renewed the force of 
an ancient slumbering law whereby all the frailty of men 
with women shall procure the utmost penalty of the law. 
The very completeness of his hatred of such frailty makes 
us fear for him, so unhealthy is it. It does not matter to 
him if the intimacy be even subsequent to a contract, as was 
the case with Claudio and Julietta. Her he speaks coldly 
and contemptuously of, as a fornicatress, for which the barest 
sufficiencies of life must suffice; him he condemns impar- 
tially to death. The child of the union, too, would probably 
be hideous and revolting in his tainted, unnatural eye. 

To such a man ordinary women are no temptation. Or, 
from another point of view, with such a man ordinary 
women would not mean a sufficiently monstrous sin to glut 
his curbed desire. His asceticism had given his appetite 
a diabolical refinement. His nature is perverted ; for even 
as satiety requires to invent new and fiendish sins, so 
asceticism requires the delicatest morsels to conquer and 
satisfy it. 

It might well have happened that his whole life might 





have run its course, and no such refined sin have tempted 
his appetite. But it did not so happen. Claudio’s sister 
came before him to sue for her brother's life; and of her 
even the mocking Lucio could say : 


I hold you as a thing ensky’d and sainted ; 
By your renouncement, an immortal spirit ; 
And to be talked with in sincerity, 

As with a saint. 


She was cold, even as he; and pure, as he was not; and 
beautiful. Moreover, wisdom spoke on her tongue with apt 
metaphor and rich eloquence. No ordinary soul was she as 
she stood before him and pleaded her brother’s cause. Her 
eloquence overpowered him; and she captured his moral 
argument, for he felt that she condemned her brother’s sin 
with a severity not second to his own. And had she not laid 
by the cloistral veil to come before him with this plea ? 
Already she appealed to his refined desires. But when she 
stood before him, cloistral and beautiful, and, pointing at 
him, bade him: 

Go to your bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault; if it confess 
A natural guiltiness such as his is. 


What could be done then? His thwarted nature rose to it. 
She aroused a desire in him that would not be denied. 

Quickly his will swept to his throat, and grappled with it. 
But it was useless ; for now that his appetite had burst its 
shackles it would not, could not, be denied. ‘‘ When I would 
pray and think,” says he, tempest-tossed, “ I think and pray 
to several subjects. Heaven hath my empty words; whilst 
my intention, hearing not my tongue, anchors on Isabel.” 
Only one thought fills his mind, and that thought is Isabel. 
He had thought to beat Nature; to bind it in the icy bonds 
and restraints of asceticism ; but the terrible confession is 
wrung from him, “ Blood, thou art still blood.” And that 
blood roared through him like a tide that all too long had 
been dammed up. 

The rest is the ascetic swept away and engulfed by the 
flood he had sought to deny, to stem, ruthlessly to curb. 
His tale is over; for the rest is not the account of an 
ascetic, but of a man whose sharpened appetite, having been 
awakened to fury by the thought of cloistered purity, finds 
its vent in a fury of desire. Even as he was no hypocrite 
before, so he refrains from the attempt to deceive himself 
now. The mind that before had put out its utmost power 
of will to crush his flesh, to stand independent of it in frigid 
self-possession, now puts out no less an intensity of purpose 
to satisfy the imperative demand of a refined appetite. He 
sought to deny the sweetness of Nature, and Nature became 
unsweet. He obstructed its goodness and charm, and it 
became hungry and evil. There needed but the sufficient 
sin: it was proffered, and as he is swept away we hear his 
despairing cry, “ Blood, thou art still blood.” To him who 
denied it, it was indeed a despairing cry, for it meant hope- 
lessness ; but to them that know Nature for what she is, and 
use her sweetly and wisely, his cry is the voice of sanity 
and hope. 








MUSIC 


Lecenps die hard, and there is one which, as it seems, will 
never die. This is the legend, held by foreign musicians to 
be sober truth, that London concert-rooms are paved with 
gold. Year after year the sweet-throated and the deft- 
fingered strangers come in their flocks, trusting to bewitch 
Londoners with their music-spell. They must, one supposes, 
have met in their own lands with artists who, having made 
their London pilgrimage, had returned sadder, wiser, and 
poorer, their only reward a few lines penned by the luckless, 
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reporter of some daily newspaper who has had to “look in 
at” twenty or thirty musical performances in a week. But 
still they cherish a touching hope that they will prove 
exceptions to what appears to be the rule. “A thousand 
shall fall, and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall 
not come nigh me.” Thus they comfort themselves in 
advance. They engage their room, they give their concert, 
and then the place knoweth them no more, and the memory 
of them is blotted out. London is full of simple folk who 
like music and have leisure, so that the concert-agents have no 
difficulty in providing a respectable audience for most of these 
strangers by the gift of tickets. And so it comes to pass that 
numbers of people who, under other circumstances, would 
not infrequently treat themselves to a concert, decline to pay 
for a seat, hoping to get one for nothing. A consequence of 
this state of things is that artistes of name and fame suffer, 
and programmes of the highest interest are performed by 
them to audiences of the non-paying class. Weare told that 
similar conditions, only much aggravated, prevail in Berlin, 
but that cannot bring lively consolation to the impoverished 
artists. 

If any one could find a remedy for it all, and check the 
output of concerts, he would deserve well of the musical 
profession, and of the amateur as well. Seeing that we are 
offered far too many concerts in London, especially at this 
time of year, it is not surprising that even tho best should 
not attract an audience worthy of them. But it is rather 
humiliating, when one thinks of the population of London 
and the number of musical people in it, to see such a 
conductor as Nikisch, let us say, directing before anything 
less than an overflowing house such orchestras as the 
London Symphony and the Philharmonic. When Nikisch 
paid his first visits to London it was sometimes 
difficult, even for those who pay, to obtain a seat 
at his concerts. He is a maturer musician now, and 
Schubert's C Major Symphony is not less beautiful than 
it was. Why, then, was not Queen’s Hall filled to its last 
seat at the Philharmonic Concert when this great conductor 
was to play that great work ? We do not believe it was 
because the man or the music have lost the love of the 
musical public. The reason is simply that we are overdone 
with concerts. It is a great pity, for there must have 
been many who would have sacrificed much to have heard 
Nikisch conduct the C Major, but who had already heard as 
much music during the last week or two as they could 
manage, and needed a rest. They missed what was probably 
as fine a performance of the symphony that Queen’s Hall 
has heard. As regards its Andante, certainly the present 
writer thinks he has never heard so perfectly finished a per- 
formance, not even from Richter. One used to expect 
exciting, even startling, “readings” from Nikisch, and 
stimulating and interesting as these often were, one felt 
that in the long run Richter would prove the best conductor 
to live with. But in Schubert’s symphony the other day 
Nikisch was as “legitimate” as the most old-fashioned 
amateur could have desired. He allowed the music to tell 
its own story, only he saw to it that the story was told with 
the most perfect elocution and the finest sentiment. Only in 
the last movement could any ground for criticism be found. 
In it he was possibly too correct in his propriety. 

After this memorable performance we listened to Miss 
Katharine Goodson—a pianist of whom the English school 
may well be proud—playing the vivacious concerto of her 
husband, Mr. Hinton, and also to an excerpt from Mr. 
Dale’s suite for viola and orchestra. The viola is an 
instrument which, when it plays solos, the English public 
has not yet learned to love. Another concerto played 
recently at a concert directed by Nikisch (that of the 
Symphony Orchestra) was the early work of Paderewski. 
Mr. Schelling played the pianoforte part very brilliantly. 





It contains much fresh and charming music, and is obviously 
the work of a composer who would in the future have 
deeper, more important things to say. It is not the least 
merit of this concerto that its language is so unaffected ; 
but who would expect anything not transparently sincere 
and natural from M. Paderewski? It was pleasant to hear 
at this concert, under such a master as Nikisch, the ‘ Queen 
Mab” of Mr. Holbrooke, which, since we heard it on its 
production at a Leeds Festival, we have considered to be the 
composer’s best work. There is a decline of inspiration, 
surely, in the Marcia, but the rest is most fascinating fairy- 
music, and the seoring is delightful. 

Among the many chamber concerts, that given by 
M. Rivarde and Mr. Bauer stands out prominently. M. 
Rivarde is one of those consummate violinists who play in 
public too seldom. He is one of the aristocrats in the 
violinistic world, and perhaps it is the fastidiousness which 
makes him so singularly delightful an interpreter that keeps 
him so much away from concert platforms. The programme 
offered by these fine musicians was a model of such things ; 
Brahms’ Sonata in D Minor, Bach’s Chaconne, Schumann’s 
Fantasia in C, and César Franck’s Sonata—four master- 
pieces, four cantos of contrasted feeling in four different 
tongues, four instances of the truth that Music is the most 
completely expressive of the Arts. 

Of the Vocal Recitals, one by Mme. Jomelli deserves 
notice. She has an unusually splendid voice and the easy 
manner of a finely-cultured singer, though on the occasion 
of her concert she did not appear to have her undoubted 
powers quite under her control. M. Van Dyck as a concert 
singer would hardly convince the younger generation that 
his reputation in opera had not been exaggerated, and the 
discretion which prompted him to sing some of the big things 
from the “ Rheingold,” “Siegfried,” and “ Walkiire” to a 
piano accompaniment in a small room like Bechstein Hall 
cannot be commended. To those who remembered the fine 
intelligence, the fiery enthusiasm, of this eminent artist in the 
days when his voice was equal to the demands he made upon 
it this recital can hardly have been a cheerful occasion. 

The Opera at Covent Garden, with Melba, Tetrazzini, and 
Destinn as protagonists, draws enthusiastic multitudes. 
Mlle. Destinn is really very good as Aida, and M. Gilly was 
successful as Amonasso. He has a very fine voice—either 
it is that ‘‘ Aida” is become an absolutely popular opera, or 
else it is that present-day opera-goeis ure more easily pleased 
than their predecessors of ten years ago; but it is a fact 
that the creditable, but not more than creditable, performance 
of “ Aida” last week was awarded much more enthusiastic 
applause than that which this opera used to receive when it 
was sung by what we should now consider an almost 
incredibly “star” cast. Mme. Eames and Tamagno, and 
Scotti and Plancon and Journet, and then Caruso and 
Sammarco. Mme. Kirkby Lunn has always been a superb 
Amneris, but this year she does not seem so well able as 
formerly to vary the colour of her voice. 








THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR 


Is the average modern Briton softer or more of a grumbler 
than were his forbears, when men aboundingly felt the 
cheering power of Spring? ‘To the Elizabethan Winter was 
the season of discontent, but with the lengthening of the 
days came a sense of stir and tumult, such as that which 
may be presumed to attune the blood of bird and beast and 
fill our copses and valleys with a growing chorus. The 
Elizabethan called the sprightliest of tunes for country 
dances, that 1o which youths and maidens were wont to foot 
it most featly, “a spring,” from the old French word 
espringier—to dance. Thus, in that strange medley by 
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David Lindsay entitled ‘“ Lindsay’s Complaint,” wherein 
the poet tried to recall his royal young master to the claims 
of kingship, we read :— 


Upon the lute 
Then playt I twenty springis perqueir [by heart] 
Which was great pieté for to hear. 

In Allan Ramsay’s eclogue of “ Patie and Roger” the 
shepherd Roger, describing the harshness of his mistress, 
tells how she beat his favourite hound “ till he youl’d sair.” 
His efforts to attune her temper to his own proved 
fruitless :— 

Last time I play’d, ye never saw sic spite, 

O’er Bogie was the spring and her delyte, 

Yet tauntingly she at her nibour speer’d 

Gin she cou’d tell what tune I play’d, and sneer’d 
Flocks wander where ye like, I dinna care ; 

Ill break my reed and never whistle mair. 


An anthology could be compiled illustrating the bland 
fullness of delight, the abounding sense of renewed vitality, 
which are inseparable from the English Spring poems of 
250 to 350 years ago. Herrick’s “ Corinna’s Maying” strikes 
the keynote of them all :— 


Get up, sweet Slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 


The whole poem speaks of a riotous exuberance of life. It 
must not be forgotten that our season nowadays is ten days 
earlier than was the case in the period above named. The 
Ides of March were apt to be a surly season three hundred 
years ago, even as they are to-day, and yet Perdita’s craving 
for the young year’s blossoming is recorded in lines that 
never grow stale or lose their perennial glory :— 


O, Prosperpina, 
For the flowers now, that, fright’d, thou lett’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


The daffodil and the primrose and 


The coy anemone that ne’er uncloses 
Her leaves until they’re blown on by the wind 


have a literature of their own. The beauty of Wordsworth’s 
vision of dancing daffodils, revealed to him by the poetic 
instinct of his sister, are a treasured possession. 


Many of our early Spring flowers are poisonous, doubtless 
a form of protection against marauding cattle and nibbling 
flocks hunting for succulent herbage after the long fast of 
Winter. The fresh shoots of the common nettle, cooked in 
the same fashion, are every whit as good as spinach. The 
fact that the nettle may be gathered by every roadside and 
in every ditch is doubtless the reason why English folk 
make no use of it. Where the French peasant would thrive 
the Englishman will starve. 

Our country lads gather sprays of the willow, studded 
with their fresh catkin blossoms, for ‘‘ palm.” No one who 
has ever attended a service in the tropics on Palm Sunday, 
in which branches of veritable palm are carried in procession, 
ean forget the scene. Probably this association of the 
willow in our churches may account for the tree being an 
emblem of woe. Desdemona’s song, “Sing willow, willow, 
willow,” has its echo in many another doleful ditty of 
unrequited love. At that day to present a lover with a 
garland of willow was somewhat equivalent in modern 
parlance to giving him a rope with which to hang himself. 
Amongst the trees whose foliage is most conspicuous in 
early Spring is the aspen (Populus tremula). Aspen-leaves, 
said old writers, were women’s tongues—they never ceased 
wagging. 

When March gives place to April, and the first note of the 





cuckoo rings across the rathe foliage of our woodland ways, 
we all know that the riot of Spring is fast upon us. 


Every leaf in every nook, 
Every wave in every brook 


tells the story of the ripening year. The lark hangs poised 
in the heavens and pours forth an ecstatic flood of sound 
which affects us strangely. The late Mr. Haweis used to 
argue that there was no real music in his note, that the 
street corner-man, with his pipe and a glass of water, can 
imitate the lark’s “strains of unpremeditated art” with 
absolute fidelity. To the rambler by meadow and stream, 
with the sweet of the year filling his eyes and ears with 
delight, such views.are sacrilege. Mr. Warde Fowler has 
proved conclusively that the bird’s vocal apparatus is a 
veritable musical instrument, and that the sound by it 
produced is thus a true musical sound. A raven croaks and 
a nightingale warbles because one bird is an artist and the 
other has not acquired the art of producing a concord of sweet 
sounds. The whole subject is a fascinating one, and mainly 
because its solution depends so largely on the temperament of 
the individual listening, rather than on the strict scientific 
canons of the art of music. Beethoven in his Pastoral 
Symphony introduces echoes of the songs of birds. If by 
selection and training a bird choir could be evolved, the 
music of the symphony would be justified, but it isin the 
failure to combine that bird songs fall short of our standard 
of music. “ God’s choristers” can never be brought to rule 
and method. A wild, irrepressible outburst of individual 
melody is the true charm of woodland and covert. The 
human voice can imitate bird voices with much exactness. 
Let some musician write a concerted number which shall 
blend the notes of our song-birds ; then let him set a choir 
of half a dozen human imitators to sing his work. Would 
the result be true music in the scientific sense of the word ? 
Darwin’s theory of sexual selection as the origin of bird 
song is perhaps too extreme a statement. Wallace’s view is 
that in the singing season the male bird is letting off the 
steam of his superabundant Spring energy and that natural 
selection has intensified his vocal powers by inheritance. The 
starling, like the parrot, can be trained to imitate. Would it 
ever be possible by generations of hereditary training to 
modify the notes of wild birds? If those notes are acquired, 
provided the conditions and environment were capable of 
attainment, it does not appear as if this should be an 
impossible task. After all, it is the irresponsibility of the 
song of wild birds which is their charm for us. We feel 
that the songster is no mere copyist, that the delicious 
flutage of the nightingale, the ripe melody of the thrush, and 
the chorus of blended notes which rise in coppice and shaw, 
and by the meadow banks of whispering streams is a chord 
inspired at the source and fountain of all harmony. Each 
Springtide is thus a miracle and a revelation. The flush of 
green deepening over hill and valley, the sense of newness, 
as of life revisiting the earth, are at once the embodiment, 
the symbol and the sign of an everlasting awakening of 
men’s powers and passions from the Winter of forgetfulness. 








THE CORONATION EXHIBITION 


Never has the Londoner been catered for so well and 
bountifully in the matter of exhibitions as in this year of 
the Coronation. A week after the “Festival of Empire ” 
opened its splendours to public view at the Crystal Palace 
the renewed and ever-welcome “ White City” became its 
familiar summery self—though not altogether familiar. 
There are attractions beyond its shining portals quite strange, 
and quite as fascinating as those which valled the crowd to 
gaze in previous years; and although the Empire which is 
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especially before us this season is well represented by typical 
industries and exhibits from the four corners of the earth, the 
whole scheme does not clash in the slightest with the festival 
in progress at Sydenham. 

Visitors thronged the grounds on the opening day, but 
only a select few were permitted to pass the red rope 
barriers to be present at the actual ceremony. Shortly after 
four o’clock the Exhibition was declared formally open by 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, and a salute of reverberating 
bombs signalled to all concerned that the business of delight 
might begin. The visitors were not slow to take advantage 
of this permission, and on al] sides expressions of pleasure 
were to be heard. It was pleasant to note that the Japanese 
Garden has been allowed to remain—it shone underneath a 
somewhat grey sky as a blaze of blossom ; the flower-beds 
also, in various parts of the grounds, were a mass of fragrant 
bloom. Various special features will be noticed this year, 
such as the boat in which Oxford won the April race, and 
an interesting display showing the evolution of the modern 
newspaper from the smallest beginnings. Here the student 
of literary and artistic matters will find plenty of items to 
interest him; the famous “ Round Table” of Punch, with 
its classic monograms and initials, has a railed space for 
itself, and the cart»ons which line the walls are a history in 
themselves of our social progress. A part which is easily 
missed, but is well worth inspection, is the lengthy corridor, 
or series of corridors, leading to the Uxbridge-road entrance. 
This awkwardly shaped space has been cleverly utilised. 
Through the sections devoted to science and scientific instru- 
ments regions of an entirely different character are reached ; 
arealistic representation of a coal-mine, clever panoramic 
views of the British Isles, rendered extremely effective by a 
judicious admixture of the real with the pictorial, and 
many other temptations, succeed in delaying the saunterer’s 
footsteps. 

After all, perhaps the best of this Exhibition is to be 
found out of doors at evening, when the bands, and the 
fragrance, and the shimmer of the reflections from a hundred 
thousand lights all combine to impart an air of Continental 
gaiety to prosaic Shepherd’s-bush. Given the fine summer 
which weather prophets seem to anticipate, the new 
“Coronation Exhibition” at the White City should be an 
unqualified success. 








THE THEATRE 


“JULIUS CAHSAR” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 


“Jutius Casar” lends itself to stage production almost 
better than any of Shakespeare’s tragedies. It has always 
been a favourite with the public since it was first produced 
before Charles II. in 1663, and it is equally a favourite 
with the actor, who loves its grand passages, full of 
music, rhythm, and noble feelings, which enable him to 
display his declamatory powers to the full; it is replete 
with scenes of dramatic interest, and all the pomp and 
pageantry of the theatre can be employed to the fullest 
advantage. Yet it can hardly be considered as one of the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s works—if we take as the supreme 
test of the master’s powers his ability to portray human 
nature— because a theatrical atmosphere of unreality environs 
almost a!l the characters. Shakespeare, when he wrote 
“Julius Cesar,” was hardly treading on firm ground. He 
was dealing with what tradition and the mellowing influence 
of time would have us believe rather than with men as they 
actually were. A halo of noble sentiments, disinterestedness, 
and patriotism dims the sordid motives of the conspirators. 








Brutus’ noble mind wavers tremulously between his love 
for his friend and benefactor and his duty towards the com- 
monwealth ; Cassius is more brutal but honest in his methods ; 
and the revel-loving Antony appears as the embodiment of 
what a loyal friend should be. But as a matter of sober 
fact, Cesar’s tragic end was brought about by those same 
party passions, petty intrigues, and personal jealousies 
which recur in the history of every epoch. 

Another curious feature of “ Julius Cesar” is the small 
part played in it by women. There are only two—Portia 
and Calpurnia. Portia appears in two scenes and has 
eighty-seven lines, while Calpurvia is restricted to one scene 
and has twenty-six lines. Yet Portia remains one of the 
noblest creations of Shakespeare’s genius. He has managed 
in a few lines to portray a character so fully that we seem 
to know Portia intimately the moment she steps on to the 
stage. But Portia and Calpurnia, in spite of their rela- 
tively unimportant réles, remain the only two really 
human characters in the play ; for Shakspeare, having little 
to draw from but his imagination, has made them women, 
rather than mere historic characters. “Julius Cesar” is 
essentially an all-star play. There are three réles of almost 
equal importance—Mark Antony, Brutus, and Cassius. 
Cesar himself has but little to do, and his utterances 
hardly approach the summit of Shakespeare’s powers. He 
always appears to speak not because he has something of 
importance to say, but because he must pass the time until the 
moment comes for his assassination. His utterances for the 
most part are vapid, full of bombast and arrogance tempered 
by superstitious fears, and are the antithesis of Cesar’s 
character as it has come down to us in his written works, 
which are models of simplicity and conciseness. 

The soul of the great actor is rent asunder when con- 
sidering a productionof “Julius Cesar” by indecision whether 
to assume the réle of Brutus or Antony. Brutus is 
undoubtedly the principal part, and lends itself to a superb 
display of the whole gamut of emotions before working up 
to the tragic scene at Philippi; but, as a rule, Mark Antony’s 
great speech in the Forum proves an irresistible attraction, 
and the greatest actors have generally selected the part in 
preference to that of the more emotional, but less rhetorical, 
Brutus. 

Of all the réles in “ Julius Cesar” that of Mark Antony is 
the most untrue to life; it is in direct contradiction to 
Shakespeare's own representation in “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” and totally at variance with the fairly extensive 
knowledge which we derive from history; but the superb 
oration causes us to forget all else. Even the speech in the 
Forum has little foundation in fact. There is no record of 
it and no mention of it by any contemporary writer except a 
vague statement by Cicero that Antony inflicted some harm 
to the cause of the conspirators by an injudicious speech to 
the mob on the occasion of Ceesar’s funeral. The rough soldier, 
prolonged reveller, and free wine-bibber of Gaul could 
hardly have developed any great oratorical powers in the 
camps of the savage North or amidst the silken dalliance of 
his life at Rome. The subtle rhetorician of the Forum could 
hardly have degenerated into the idle paramour of Cleopatra’s 
barge ; that acute mind which swayed the multitude first like 
the gentle ripple of a breeze over a ripening cornfield, and 
then as a mighty wind tearing through a forest, would hardly 
have allowed itself to be lured to destruction by the coquetry 
of Egypt’s Queen. The Antony of “ Julius Cesar” does not 
appear as “a plain, blunt man that love my friend,” but 
rather as an astute politician of the Machiavellian School. 
The native energy and high spirits of Ceesar’s lieutenant 
disappear, and we are lost in admiration not at the physical 
and animal qnalities of the man, but at the astuteness and 
subtleness of his intellect. 

The reproduction on Monday night at His Majesty's 
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Theatre was interesting by reason of Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s 
appearance in the réle of Brutus, a part he has never taken 
since his Oxford undergraduate days. Let us say at once that 
Mr. Bourchier is not altogether suited to the réle. He looked 
a hardy Roman centurion rather than the esthetic, handsome, 
Hamlet-like conspirator of Shakespeare’s creation, alter- 
nately trembling between his love for his benefactor and his 
duty towards his country. Some of his scenes were, however, 
extremely well acted, and he brought into excellent play the 
gentler emotions which Brutus felt when Portia pleads with 
him in the orchard for a renewal of the confidence of their 
matrimonial vows. At the assassination of Cesar his acting 
was lacking in dramatic effect, and he wandered about the 
Senate more as a spectator than a man racked by varying 
emotions. His speech in the Forum was also lacking in 
power and would not have turned a vote at an East Notts by- 
election. His scene in the tent at Philippi was far better, 
and marked the highest point his powers reached during the 
evening. 

When Cassius departs and Brutus is left alone in his tent 
to face the awful spectre of the murdered Cesar, who warns 
him that they will meet at Philippi, a remarkable change 
came over Mr. Bourchier’s acting. Brutus was no more; in 
his place we saw before us Macbeth, and Mr. Bourchier 
seems to revel in the change. Again, on the battlefield of 
Philippi the influence of Macbeth predominated, and we 
almost expected Brutus to drop his dagger and exclaim, 
“Why should I play the Roman fool and die on mine 
own sword ?” 

Nothing can be added to what has been said a hundred 
times in praise of Sir Herbert Tree’s Mark Antony. It 
remains one of the very best things he has ever done, second 
to none, except, perhaps, his Richard II. The oration in 
the Forum stands out as a masterpiece. The actor towered 
head and shoulders above all others, and his marvellous 
handling of the crowd was never in greater evidence. Mr. 
Gill as Cassius was good, though, if our memory serves us 
right, he has usually taken the réle of Brutus, and we are 
inclined to think that part suits him better. Mr. George as 
Julius Cesar looked the part to perfection, and all that he 
had to do was well done. Here let us pay tribute to as 
good a piece of acting as we have ever seen on the English 
stage—namely, the Ligarius of Henry Morrel. Miss 
Frances Dillon made an excellent Calpurnia, and looked a 
worthy and dignified wife to Cesar. Lady Tree acted 
Portia with genuine feeling, although we prefer her in her 
old réle of Lucius, which was taken with great effect by Miss 
Margery Maude. The setting of the play is of course above 

criticism, and its immense popularity is shown by the faded 
colour of Mark Antony’s robe, which, after prolonged 


use, has become several shades lighter than that of the other 
Senators. 


“MARGARET CATCHPOLE” 
OF YORK’S 


AT THE DUKE 


Mr. Laurence Irvine has been accused by several of the 
critics of freakishness, eccentricity, and “ erraticness.” One 
of them went so far in writing of his new production as to 
dub him the reinless “ undergrad” among our playwrights 
and managers, and thus committed himself to a word—we 
have placed it in inverted commas—which is as hopeless as 
* genteel” and “ serviette.” All this because Mr. Laurence 
Irving has had the courage to be audacious, to produce a 
play at which all other managers would either laugh or 
shudder. In our opinion, “ Margaret Catchpole” was well 
worth producing at this time. It comes to the jaded playgoer 
as a draught of honest beer to the man who has been supplied 


with absinthe. It is a stirring, picturesque piece, full of 
good sentiment, good villainy, good dram», and good 
comedy, and it has been produced by Mr. Irving as nearly 
as possible in the manner of the period to which it belongs. 
The result is that the very out-of-dateness of the thing 
makes it new and refreshing. We found ourselves vastly 
amused and interested from the rise of the curtain to its 
fall. The morris dances fascinated us, and the fine lilt of 
the old sea-songs made our blood run quickly. The series 
of pictures of life in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, with smugglers and pressgangs, ostlers and turnkeys, 
preventive officers and Bow Street runners, rustic capers 
and tableaux of the deck of Lord Howe’s flagship, H.M.S. 
Queen Charlotte, on the Glorious First of June, delighted the 
eye. The whole thing, with its front scenes and monologues, 
asides and high-flown sentences, the comic relief and desperate 
struggles, seemed to bring to life a collection of old prints. 
We left behind us as we passed into the theatre a town full 
of taxi-cabs, motor-omnibuses, and streets with people 
waiting to catch a glimpse of King George V. on his way to 
see the first performance of a musical comedy. But no 
sooner had we taken our seat in the theatre, opened the 
programme and found inside it a replica of one which was 
framed by our grandfathers, and listened for a moment to 
the full-blooded strains of a song to which the sailors of 
King George UI. had danced on board his wooden warships, 
than we found ourselves flung back into a century dead and 
done with and almost forgotten, and there was not one 
moment during the evening when a modernism of any sort 
brought us back to the time and period we had left outside 
the theatre. 
Surely this alone is an achievement. Surely this is 
enough to take all imaginative people with a sense of 
history to the Duke of York’s Theatre. But when it is 
added that there is not one part in a long list which is not 
admirably performed, and that four of them are played to 
perfection, “ Margaret Catchpole ” should fill the theatre for 
many weeks. Quite apart from its historical value, the 
story of this old play is full of fun, excitement, vigour, and 
thrill. Margaret Catchpole herself makes a charming 
figure, and she performs deeds of daring and kindness which 
are enough to fill twenty plays as they are written to-day. 
Miss Mabel Hackney went through with it splendidly. She 
changed her clothes as rapidly as an Egyptian makes cigar- 
ettes, and she looked just as charming as the serving-wench 
of the Priory Farm as she did in the clothes of a jolly Jack 
Tarand an ostler’s boy. She scaled 40ft. walls with all the 
agility of a member of an American gymnast troupe. She 
swung herself into the saddle and rode astride to the manner 
born. She had her moments, too, of genuine pathos, and in the 
short Court scene her scream made the blood run cold. Miss 
Hackney’s performance was, indeed, in the nature of a tour 
de force. Mr. Laurence Irving as John Luff, Captain of a 
gang of smugglers, has never done anything so full of 
sardonic humour and Machiavellian cunning. He was 4 
mixture of Svengali and Captain Hook, Uriah Heep and 
Scrooge, Tartuffe and Fagin. It was a delicious perform- 
ance, lifted out of the ruck of mere stage villainy by Mr. 
Irving’s extraordinary sense of character. Over and over 
again he lit the part up with a touch of genius. We forgot 
that John Luff was being played by Mr. Laurence Irving, 
and almost from his first entrance were convinced that it 
was John Luff and no other. Mr. Irving’s possibilities are 
limitless. 

The Jim Cook of Mr. A. Field Fisher was a gem. Whether 
drunk or playing the man, whether a begrimed smuggler or 
a spruce Jack Tar, Mr. Fisher made an irresistibly comic 
figure. Very high praise must be given to Mr. Percy Nash 
as Philip, a footman, who kept the house in fits of laughter; 





while Miss Beatrice Smith as Mrs. Clayton of Ipswich, Miss 
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Amy Fauchette, hostess of “The Dog and Bone,” Lambeth, 
Mr. R. G. Beard as Lieutenant Blunt, Mr. Cecil Kinnaird as 
the Preventive Officer were admirable. Mr. Godfrey Tearle 
as William Lund, the handsome weak lover for whom 
Margaret Catchpole sacrificed herself, was an attractive 
figure. He played with breadth and dash. The play is 
described as an exciting, vivacious, and spectacular drama, 
and it answers to the description completely. We advise 
every one who is tired of sex problems, adaptations from the 
French, and musical plays which have been made in 
Germany, to go to the Duke of York’s Theatre if he desires 
a new sensation. It will be a well-spent evening. 


“ARMS AND THE MAN” AT THE CRITERION 


Mr. F.C. Wuiryey is imitating the octopus. Hardly a week 
goes by that we do not read curiously-worded theatrical 
announcements as to his spreading ventures. Already he has 
the Lyric Theatre for the “ Chocolate Soldier,” the Whitney 
Theatre, which, as the Strand, has had a chequered career, 
the Criterion Theatre in which to exploit Mr. Arnold Daly, 
who is under his management for a term of years, and 
Covent Garden Theatre, where he intends to produce a series 
of operas. As Mr. Charles Frohman draws in his horns, 
Mr. F.C. Whitney throws his out. Where the English 
stage would be without American money it is difficult to say. 

Mr. Whitney has done well by giving London playgoers 
an opportunity to see the work of Mr. Arnold Daly, but we 
think that he would have been better advised had he placed 
him in an original play. Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s “ Arms 
and the Man” is one of those numerous pieces which may 
be vastly enjoyed once, and then only if it is played to 
perfection. As it happens, it has been revived several times. 
We saw it at the Avenue Theatre seventeen years ago, at the 
Court Theatre with Mr. Granville Barker, and a little later 
at the Savoy Theatre, when Mr. Robert Loraine played 
Bluntschli as Bluntschli should be played. In that particular 
production Miss Lillah McCarthy was the Raina, and Miss 
Auriol Lee the Louka. Both actresses were admirably 
suited. Mr. Granville Barker experimented with Sergius, 
His performance reminded us of a sheep-dog imitating a 
lamb. In other words, he was much too much like Mr. 
Granville Barker ever to give any suggestion whatever of 
Sergius. 

We found Mr. Arnold Daly distinctly good. We liked his 
absolute absorption and his effortless humour. The only 
fault that could be found with him was that he was too 
gentlemanlike. He gave no suggestion of the bagman in 
uniform. He might have been brought up in an atmosphere 
of afternoon tea-fights. In the first Act, however, his picture 
of the man utterly unable to withstand sleep, and his final 
fall upon the delicate bed of the high-flown maiden was 
altogether beyond praise. There is something rather 
pleasant, too, in his touch of Irish brogue, which is charm- 
ingly reminiscent of Mr. Leonard Boyne. We look forward 
to seeing Mr. Arnold Daly in other and newer parts. 

In all probability Mr. Daly was labouring under a dis- 
advantage on the first night of Mr. Whitney's revival. It 
was only too evident that the piece had been hurriedly 
rehearsed and more or less thrown upon the stage. The 
long waits between the Acts were very tiresome, and the 
scenery is what may be termed scratch. So far as the male 
members of the cast were concerned Mr. Daly was admirably 
supported. It goes without saying that Mr. Fisher White 
and Mr. James Hearn were exactly right. They always are. 
Mr. Dawson Milward, too, surprised us by showing us a 
Sense of character of which we had not believed him to be 
possessed. He was a little too refined, perhaps, a little too 
clean and well-groomed ; but he was, on the whole, the best 





of the Sergiuses. Miss Jean Stirling Mackinlay gave a 
delightful performance. She had not got quite the devil of 
Miss Auriol Lee, but she had more sense of character. She 
suggested the present type very well indeed. It is when we 
come to the Raina of Miss Margaret Halstan, the Madame 


‘Petkoff of Miss Geraldine Oliffe, that we are obliged to 


speak unfavourably. Miss Halstan was not Raina. She 
over-emphasised almost every line and could not have taken 
in any man who was not both deaf and blind. Her move- 
ments were as awkward as her manner was insincere. We 
should have liked to have seen Miss Mackinlay in the part. 
Miss Oliffe never for a moment gave any hint of the charac- 
teristic mixture of simplicity and cunning of the elderly 
Servian woman. She was made up to look pretty, and more 
nearly resembled the wife of an unsuccessful stockbroker 
living in West Kensington than any other person. All the 
scenes in which these two actresses were concerned went for 
little. It was curious to see how all the comedy and 
point of the play was lost and misunderstood by them. We 
shall look forward to Mr. Daly’s appearance in another play. 


“NAN” AT THE LITTLE THEATRE 


Mr. Grant Ricnarps has just republished “Nan” in a 
cheaper edition (1s. 6d. net), with an introduction, which 
fits in happily with Miss Lillah McCarthy’s matinées of the 
same play at the Little Theatre on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
In his introduction Mr. Masefield says that— 


Tragedy at its best is a vision of life. The heart of life 
can only be laid bare in the agony and exultation of dreadful 
acts. The vision of agony, or spiritual contest, pushed 
beyond the limits of the dying personality, is exalting and 
cleansing. It is only by such vision that @ multitude can 


be brought to the passionate knowledge of things exulting 
and eternal. 


In point of fact, the whole introduction is worth earnest 
consideration, for it deals with questions that are not 
habitually dealt with. It is marked by his new, and 
unfortunate, manner of rolling what one may call “bullets ” 
of sentences, and projecting them across his page. It is 
an irritating manner; but this introduction is so short 
that the irritation has not time to leave its effect. The 
following paragraph will serve to exemplify both the 
truth of his observations and the irritating manner of their 
delivery. ‘Commonplace people dislike tragedy, because 
they dare not suffer and cannot exult. The truth and rapture 
of man are holy things, not lightly to be scorned. A care- 
lessness of life and beauty marks the glutton, the idler,and the 
fool in their deadly path across history.” But when he goes 
on to say that “the poetic impulse of the Renaissance is now 
spent,” and that “the poetic drama, the fruit of that impulse, 
is now dead,” then he goes past wisdom, and enters on debate. 
In any case, the introduction is more than useful, inasmuch as 
it is his manifesto as to what, in his opinion, modern drama 
is, or should be; and therefore it is his explanation and 
prologue for “ Nan.” 

It is too late in the day to praise “Nan.” It has had its 
examination in these columns more than once, both as litera- 
ture andas drama. It has met its tribute as one of the 
very few plays for many years past which give us ground 
to believe that English drama is not moribund. With 
regard to its present production a few words may be said. 
Strictly speaking, “Nan” is scarcely a tragedy. In the 
paucity of definition it is necessary to call it a tragedy, in 
the same way as we should speak of “ Riders to the Sea” as 
a tragedy. Mr. Masefield is penetratingly true when he 


speaks of the exaltation that tragedy produces. The exalta- 
tion comes from the contemplation of the laws inherent in 
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the beginning of the drama that must needs logically lead 
to the climax of terror. But when Nan stabs Dick Gurvil 
the act leaves a strong feeling behind it that that act is not 
so much a logical conclusion as an escape from the conditions 
of the play. Ifthis be no more than an impression, it is at 
least an impression that follows and troubles the spectator 
for some time after witnessing the play. It is this, and the 
insistence on gloom, that go to produce the strange feeling 
of depression it leaves behind. And, as Mr. Masefield says, 
tragedy is exalting and cleansing, not depressing. 

Despite this strange feeling of hesitancy, “ Nan ”’ is, as has 
been said, one of the few plays of the present day of which 
one can say that it cannot be permitted to die easily. That 
it should only be possible to see it at rare intervals, and then 
only at matinées, is a thing that makes one fear for dramatic 
art, At the Little Theatre most of the original cast is main- 
tained—that is to say, one can still see Mrs. Tapping as Mrs. 
Pargetter, Mary Jerrold as Jenny, Mr. Hignett as old Gaffer 
Pearce, and, above all, Lillah McCarthy as Nan. Itis a 
fault in the play, both in reading and on the stage, that old 
Gaffer Pearce is heard rather too much. The rare poetry of 
his noteworthy speeches would be enhanced by judicious 
elimination. He is not so much a person in the play as a 
symbol, and a symbol should not be insisted on. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Hignett’s is a very beautiful and finished perform- 
ance. As for Nan, Miss McCarthy adds a charm every time 
she puts it on the stage. There are signs of strain here and 
there that need to be toned away: such as her pose when 
Nan serves the Gaffer to supper. Mr. Claude King as Dick 
Gurvil is, however, a newer performance, but he lacked 
neither naturalness nor conviction, except, perhaps, in the 
concluding scene. Here he has to share the blame partly 
with the author. Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn as the Rev. Mr. 
Drew, and Mr. Arnold Lucy as Captain Dixon, made an 
admirable and inimitable couple. “Nan” should attract 
many to the Little Theatre. 


THE STAGE OF THE FUTURE 


From the office of Poesia, a so-called “international 
review ” established at Milan to expound the principles of 
the Futurists -a militant association of Italian politicians, 
sociologists, writers, painters, and musicians who are bent 
apparently on revolutionising the world in each and every 
respect—we have received a manifesto on dramatic art, in 
which various old truisms are blended with several novel 
propositions. Playwrights are exhorted to cultivate a 
thorough contempt for the public, to hold “immediate 
success” in horror, to relegate love and illicit passion to a 
secondary and episodical place in their works, and to refrain 
from writing any so-called “touching” plays, in which, for 
instance, a mother loses her child or a girl is prevented from 
marrying her lover, all matters of that description being 
regarded by the Futurists as “balderdash.” They also 
express profound disdain for every attempt to represent 
history and pourtray historical characters on the stage, 
and tell us that dramatic art must henceforth give 
expression to the great Futurist dream born of contem- 
porary life, which has been intensified by speed on land, at 
sea, and in the air, and is dominated by steam and 
electricity. Our plays are to deal with the reign of 
Machinery, with the great revolutionary waves which 
stir the masses, and with the new ideas and scientific dis- 
coveries which have transformed human sensibility and 
mentality. Briefly, dramatic art must no longer be “ psy- 
chological photography, but an intoxicating synthesis of life 
on significant and typical lines.” Further, pending the 
abolition of all marks of approval or disapproval in a theatre, 





authors and actors are to enjoy “the rapture of being 
hissed,” on which subject Signor Marinetti, by whom this 
entertaining manifesto is drafted, proudly adds :—“ I have 
the joy of knowing that my genius, which has been hissed 
repeatedly by the public in France and Italy, will never be 
entombed beneath any weight of applause !” 

Thirteen gentlemen who describe themselves as poets (we 
hope they are), five painters (perhaps of stage scenery), and 
one musician endorse Signor Marinetti’s views; but no 
actor is brave enough to express a desire to be hissed, and 
the opinions of theatrical managers are naturally ignored. 
Some of them, however, may be inclined to adopt the idea 
of staging “dramas of speed,” plentifully interspersed with 
aeroplanes, submarines, and taxi-cabs. Doubtless it would 
gladden the hearts of the Futurists to hear of Mr. Grahame- 
White and Mr. Farman competing as the “hero” and the 
“villain” in, let us say, the “ flies” at Drury Lane. 








DUTCH PICTURES AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY 


Tue ninety-ninth exhibition of pictures at this well-known 
gallery is an interesting one. Johannes Bosboom and the 
youngest Maris were both in their way entitled to rank as 
masters, and their works deserve careful study. Perhaps 
from the point of view of the student this is more particu- 
larly true of Maris, in whose style and technique the process 
of development is very marked, and the instruction to be 
gained proportionately greater. It is a pity for this reason 
that the pictures could not be dated—it is not difficult in 
most cases to infer the time of development, but certainty 
would have been preferable. Ata comparatively early stage 
in his progress, as it would seem, William Maris reached a 
high measure of skill in that smooth and detailed finish so dear 
tothe mid- Victorian epoch ; and had his reputation rested upon 
these earlier works alone it would have stood high, for they 
always exhibit that close to fidelity and that appreciation of 
light and atmosphere that marked his work to the last. But 
as he progressed he gained extraordinarily in breadth and 
power, and shed completely the laboured methods which 
appealed to his earlier taste, and devoted himself more and 
more successfully to emphasising sunshineand atmosphere and 
colour and all that goes to the truer rendering of Nature; and 
the rest followed inevitably—cowsand ducklings and what not 
expressed in these bolder and broader touches sprang into far 
more vivid and pulsating life than when detail obtruded itself 
overmuch iu his artistic outlook. And few painters have 
ever understood better and expressed more sympathetically 
the lazy life of man and beast in the “sleepy world of 
streams” which he affects—the world of slow-running waters, 
of lush grasses in brilliant sunshine, of rich overhanging 
foliage and deep brown shadows, of level stretches of marsh- 
land and straight dykes melting away into grey distances of 
sea and sky. To select special pictures for praise is more 
difficult, however ; there is in his work a certain sameness of 
sentiment side by side with the wonderful advance in execu- 
tion. Perhaps the two most typical of his mature power 
are “ The Young Brood” and “ The Edge of the Meadow ”— 
the former a beautiful study of ducklings by the waterside 
in vivid sunlight, with a background of rich foliage ; the 
latter a marvellous pourtrayal of cattle in vivid sunlight, both 
rendered in a singularly sure style of great breadth and 
power. For sheer joe de vivre few painters are his equal, 
and corresponding is the joy to the beholder, who must be 
cold indeed if he does not respond to the appeal. 

Johannes Bosboom is of a different cast of thought and 
vision, and his limitations are more marked. He painted in 
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oils as well as water-colours ; in the latter medium he is an 
undoubted master, in the former a painter of little more than 
average powers. He delights in rendering church interiors, 
but when using water-colours he is fully alive to all the 
mystery and charm of an ancient and historic building, 
while in oils he seems to be concerned with no higher aims 
than to record its features with cold correctness. The con- 
trast is thus extraordinary. Some of his water-colours leave 
a haunting impression behind of brilliant lights cutting 
athwart dim and finely-graduated shadows, in a fashion 
that suggests all the mystery and variety of life itself, its 
pathos and its joy; in the other medium he seems to aim at 
nothing but the display of technical skill. Such a picture as 
“ Visiting the Church,” with its combination of grey walls, 
dim shadows, and streaks of golden light, is not easily 
forgotten ; nor is the master less powerful in his rarer out- 
door studies—‘“ A Dutch Farm,” with its noble breadth of 
handling, its softness of line, and its wealth of subdued 
colour, and “ The Town Hall, Hoorn,” with its delightful soft 
red and grey tints, and its deep feeling for the long tradi- 
tions of anancient town. And the struggling light of early 
morning has seldom found truer expression than in the 
beautiful “ Early Visitors,” which shows the dawning light 
penetrating a grey church interior. Some clever sketches, 
too, convey the same or even greater sense of mastery of the 
power to express space and form with a true and harmonious 
perspective both of line and colour. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
THE NEW ERA IN CHINA 


Articte I.—Txe ConstitutionaAL Movement 
By LanceLot Lawson 


In spite of the fact that railway communication will carry 
the traveller from Charing-cross to the heart of China well 
within a fortnight, and with an interval of less than a hour 
upon the sea ; in spite of the fact also that, comparatively 
speaking, within a few minutes news may be transmitted 
six thousand miles over a long, thin wire stretching from the 
extreme West to the remote East, little seems to be known 
of the amazing transition that is in progress throughout the 
length and breadth of the great Chinese Empire. In no sphere 
of national activity has this transition made itself felt to such 
a wondrous extent as in that relating to the constitutional 
movement, As far back as 1905 a Commission consisting of 
five high Chinese statesmen, headed by Duke Tsai Tse, made a 
tour of the world with the view of studying political conditions 
in other countries preparatory to the shaping of a Constitu- 
tional Government for China, Since that time a National 
Assembly, or Senate, as well as Provincial Assemblies, have 
been instituted. An Imperial Decree, dated August 27th, 
1908, proclaimed that in 1917 a Parliament would be estab- 
lished, and subsequently, owing to the pressure of public 
opinion, the period of preparation was shortened and the 
year 1913 substituted. And only recently the news has been 
received that the Grand Council and the Grand Secretariat 
have been swept away, and Cabinet, Privy Council, and 
General Staff inaugurated. It isa matter for more than 
passing regret that Prince Ching, whose instability of 
character and neglect of duty are notorious, should have 
become the first Prime Minister of China, and that the 
Manchu element should largely predominate in the new 
Administration. But these circumstances do not necessarily 
point to the conclusive triumph of the reactionary forces at 
the outset of the new era in China. It is almost an axiom 
among those who lay claim to any knowledge of the Empire 





that so uncertain is the situation, so many and complex its 
aspects and its possibilities, that to prophesy or even to 
speculate betrays the quality of ignorant temerity rather 
than that of prescience. 

Again and again the constitutional movement in China at 
the present time has been compared to that which existed 
in Japan between 1880 and 1890. Butcertain all-important 
differences appear to have been overlooked. Japan possessed 
in the late Prince Ito a statesman of commanding genius, a 
statesman whose constructive work has been likened to that 
accomplished by Bismarck and Cavour. In China the ship 
has been launched, but there is no hand competent to take 
the helm. Ito was not merely a statesman of Japan; he 
was a giant in the universe itself, an ornament to a 
generation. The name Ching is a byword for odious 
contempt in China. 

The foundations of constitutional government in Japan 
were laid in the unswerving loyalty and devotion of the 
whole nation towards the Sovereign. In the truest sense of 
the term, the Throne was “sacred and inviolable.” In 
China, however, an alien dynasty rules, and a strong revo- 
lutionary party, which daily gathers adherents, has 
come into existence. In seeking a model China not 
unnaturally discovered that the Japanese Constitution would 
be best suited to her needs. Thus, while some very 
important concessions are to be made to the people, the 
Emperor is to remain an absolute autocrat. With him will 
rest the power to veto legislation. Parliament will be 
merely a deliberative assembly. It is argued that as the 
Constitution is a voluntary offering of the Emperor, not a 
surrender in consequence of a conflict with his subjects, then 
the Emperor must be supreme. Likewise it is contended 
that as he has the right to sanction measures, so he must 
have also the right to withhold sanction. 

The privileges that the Constitution will confer cannot fail 
to be regarded as substantial by the Chinese masses, who 
for so many centuries have been kept in a state of political 
and intellectual bondage. There is to be freedom of speech, 
freedom of meeting, and freedom of the Press. The right to 
form societies is also to be allowed, and the sanctity of the 
dwelling-house respected. Yet it is already plainly dis- 
cernible that unless the hour brings forth the man these 
privileges will be ignored and the Constitution set at 
defiance. China will find it impossible to maintain a corrupt 
and inefficient autocracy together with even a restricted 
measure of representative government and popular liberty. 
In Japan, where loyalty is still the dominating creed of the 
people, frequent murmurings are heard in regard to the iron- 
bound limitations of the Constitution, and the complaint is 
made that the Throne has become the shield for the auto- 
cratic sway of clan government. 

Ito had not been slow to perceive the baneful influence of 
party politics in the West, and, while in framing a Constitu- 
tion for Japan he found that the Prussian Constitution was 
alone of assistance in his labours, he determined to evolve 
something that went considerably farther than this instru- 
ment. Hence the Japanese Constitution not only per- 
petuates the very useful State doctrines of the Emperor's 
divinity, but it places in his hands the supreme power. The 
Chinese are anxious to adopt the Japanese model in all its 
essential details, but unfortunately they cannot reproduce 
Japanese conditions. Apart altogether from the circum- 
stances to which I have alluded, and which in themselves 
render comparison between the two countries wholly mis- 
leading, it must not be forgotten that China is a vast 
Empire with inadequate communications, and that Viceroys 
and Governors in the distant provinces will naturally oppose 
constitutional principles in their desire to retain the ill- 
gotten fruits of oppression. 

The West pretends that in representative government 
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it has given its most precious gift to the Old World. It 
cannot be denied that the granting of constitutional 
privileges has raised from serfdom the masses of the 
East. But, once released, those masses immediately 
clamour for more privileges, and their rulers then begin 
to devise means by which such aspirations may be kept 
effectually in check. The nations of the West are 
affiicted with the same problems, although in their 
case the evil is more deep-seated, because centuries of 
freedom have created a vigorous, assertive, and at the 
same time highly organised democracy. Both Japan 
and China wisely realise that so-called representative 
government has its dangers as well as its advantages to the 
State, and they are anxious that their Legislatures should 
endure only as deliberative assemblies, and that their 
Ministers should alone be responsible to the Throne. But 
once having built up their fundamental institutions accord- 
ing to the examples of the West, they are destined to go the 
way of the West, and to be face to face with problems as 
acute as those which exist in the West. In China the 
growth of public opinion has been both sudden and sturdy. 
The hastening of constitutional government was the result of 
an insistent demand which ran from end to end of the land. 
Delegates from the provinces presented petitions smeared in 
blood ; thousands of people surrounded the Yamens begging 
that a Parliament should be summoned instantly ; and the 
T'ze Chung Yuan, or National Assembly, and the Provincial 
Assemblies memorialised the Throne. Although half of the 
members of the T'ze Chung Yuan were directly appointed by 
the Throne, and nominees of the Provincial Governors were also 
largely represented, the demands for the early establishment 
of a Parliament were received with enthusiastic unanimity. 
While in session this body did not hesitate to enter into 
open conflict with the Government, and not infrequently 
actions of Ministers were frankly criticised. In some 
quarters the early experiment of constitutional government 
has been regarded as somewhat in the nature of a failure. 
If to stimulate public opinion is unwise in the best interests 
of State, then the pessimistic view would be warranted. 
That public opinion has hastened the establishment of a 
Parliament and has brought about the formation of a 
Cabinet is beyond dispute. Meanwhile the Tze Chung Yuan 
is no longer in session, and there are not wanting ominous 
signs that the vermilion pencil is at work again writing 
out progress and writing in destruction. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Tue past week has been practically without incident. Com- 
panies have come out and most of them have failed to 
attract the public. It may be considered that, on the whole, 
the business in the company-promoting world has been fiat. 
The Galician Pipe Line, reported upon by Sir Boverton 
Redwood and Mr. Eastlake, seemed a fair gamble, and the 
Imperial and Foreign prospectus, with its array of names, 
will probably secure some support. The Cockshutt Plow 
was a sound Canadian industrial. There seems a perfect 
craze amongst promoters for bringing out what they call 
debentures. It has always been supposed in the City that 
a debenture is a sort of mortgage, and a mortgage in the 
eyes of most people presupposes something to be mortgaged. 
But the modern promoter thinks that he can issue deben- 
tures on nothing at all, or on what practically amounts to 
nothing. Thus he borrows his money at 6 per cent. and 
tskes all the common stock for himself, markets this at the 





best price he can, and trusts to Providence that the company 
will earn enough to pay its debenture interest. The 
Canadians are very fond of this system of finance, and are 
continually giving us these so-called debenture issues. We 
are getting a great deal too much Canadian finance in the 
City, and I am quite certain that sooner or later we shall see 
a very serious collapse. For example, this week a perfectly 
ridiculous Canadian company is offering itself for approba- 
tion. It is called the Canada Provident [Investment Corpora- 
tion. Some of its shares are pounds sterling, and some of 
its shares are dollar shares. Although it has been in exist- 
ence since 1900, it has not the politeness to give us any 
particulars with regard to its past history beyond telling us 
that the cumulative preference shares have received their 
dividends. Some moderately good names of Canadian 
politicians appear s trustees, and that is the best thing | 
can say of the concern. I hope none of my readers will 
subscr.be to the venture. 


Canapa Cement Company.—The Canada Cement Company 
was floated in England as a merger or combine of some 
cement companies that had been working in Canada, and 
the 7 per cent. preference stockholders are now asked to 
convert their shares into mortgages bearing 5 per cent. 
This company appears to be getting into trouble, and the 
Canadian Government has ordered an investigation into its 
affairs on the instigation of Sir Sandford Fleming, a director 
of the C.P.R. This may or may not mean much. English 
investors will remember that Mr. Aitken, who is a Member 
of Parliament for Ashton-under-Lyme, was interested in 
the formation of the merger, and Sir Sandford Fleming 
desires that the circumstances of the flotation should be 
inquired into. Information with regard to this company is 
slow in coming over. Under all circumstances I cannot but 
advise my readers to clear out, especially as I am. told that 
40 per cent. of the Canada Cement Companies’ plant is 
lying idle to-day. 


Monty.—Nothing has happened in the Money Market 
during the past week. Gradually the public deposits are 
being released, and the money held up in the Bank of 
England is coming into circulation. This will tell on the 
market. But there is no demand for money except on the 
part of the trading community. From the financial point 
of view the bull account has been so largely reduced that: 
the Stock Exchange now requires very little cash. The rise 
in Home Rails, of course, added a good many millions to the 
demand, but, as the bull account here has been reduced, the 
position is righting itself. 


Foreigners.—In thg Foreign Market the bulls of Peru 
Preferred still get out whenever they can work the price 
up to 43, As regularly as it goes to 434 so does stock come 
upon the market. This is a warning to those who hold this 
share that they should follow the example of their betters 
and make money whilst the sun shines. Tintos have been 
bought, and this stock appears one of the best speculations 
in the House. I should not be surprised to see a ten point 
rise here within the next month. 


Home Raits.— For some time past I have been advising 
everybody to buy the junior stocks of the Great Central, 
and I am glad to say that my readers have done well through 
following my advice. Great Central Deferred were 103. 
They are now over 16. Great Central Preferred have also 
risen in like manner. I am now getting nervous, for I 
observe that all the newspapers are puffing these two stocks. 
This is a most suspicious thing, and shows me that some of 
the big bulls are anxious to get out and are using the news- 
papers for this purpose. I have therefore very little hesita- 
tion in advising my readers to take their profits now. Great 
Central A and B were always a speculative lock-up. They 
are not likely to get a dividend for three years, and with 
such stocks a bull account is always dangerous. The public 
soon get tired of waiting, and the price sags away. The 
leading Heavies remain, however, remarkably steady, as 
indeed they have every reason to be. The Traffics continue 
to be good, and, if we get a fine Whitsuntide, this will set a 
seal on the rise in profits for the cnrrent half-year. There 
is a little boom in Dover A and Little Chats, and it is said 
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that a bull pool has been buying these stocks on wild talk 
about the coal discoveries. No one should venture on a 
gamble in either of these shares. age are very likely to 
be landed at the top. The only safe things in the Home 
Railway market are the sound dividend-payers. 


YankeEs.—Although American Rails have had a good rise 
during the week, I do not think that they will go much 
higher. My friends on the other side tell me that the big 
bankers do not want to see speculation get out of hand. 
They will therefore keep the market down. Trade in 
America is dull. There is not to be any slump; but when- 
ever stocks get beyond a certain level they are to be sold by 
the bankers. This, however, does not apply to copper 
stocks, which are to be taken in hand and moved up. The 
greatest nonsense has been talked about the Rates decision. 
If it means anything, it means exactly what everybody sup- 

sed it would mean—namely, that the Government has the 
right to interfere with any Corporation when it thinks it is 
doing too much business. Every big company in the 
United States tries to obtain a monopoly of the business it 
is engaged in. Everybody in the world is striving for the 
same end. There is nothing either unnatural or disgraceful 
in monopoly. It never lasts for any length of time, and all 
laws aimed at it must fail because they are against nature. 
I do not believe that the Trust decision will have the least 
effect upon any of the other trusts. 


Russer.—The Rubber Market, although it has improved 
a little from the worst, is still absolutely dead, and the 
public declines to either buy or sell. It is a good job for 
the market that holders of shares have such faith in their 
securities, for there is no doubt that, had it been otherwise, 
we should have seen a very serious collapse in values. The 
big dividends have steadied everything. The Linggi direc- 
tors deserve the greatest credit in refusing to pay more than 
87} final dividend. They were expected to pay 100 per 
cent., and some people wanted them to pay 125 as the final 
dividend. They, however, prefer to build up the reserve 
fund. Ifallthe otherrubbercompanies followed theirexample, 
rubber shares would be much sounder investments than the 
are to-day ; but the finance of the rubber director is the 
finance of a boomster who is always trying to live up to the 
fancy prices forced upon him by the Stoe Exchange. The 
prices of the best shares are now almost on a reasonable 
level. 


Ow.—Nothing has happened in the Oil Market except the 
Lobitos report, which, of course, was bad. It is very likely, 
however, that this company will have a better chance when 
all its wells get on to the deep oil. The cost of the other 
wells has now been written down, and the balance-sheet is a 
very praiseworthy document. This will be all the better 
for the shareholders when they once find oil, for they will 
not be compelled to use their profits for the purpose of 
writing down lost assets. Oil shares stick, and if I were a 
holder I should certainly take my profit. It is quite on the 
cards that the promoters may get tired of keeping up a 
market that the public does not come into. Prices, in my 
opinion, are too high throughout the whole Oil Market and 
are not justified by any results. 


Karrirs.—The Kaffir Market still remains dead, and every- 
body in the City says that they are only waiting fora rise to 
get out finally. The disappearance of Wernher Beit from 
this market has had the most serious effect, and, in my 
opinion, it will take six months for people te get over the 
shock, Nevertheless, when everyone is advising a sale wise 
people often buy. 


Ruopgstans.—The Rhodesian Market is if anything duller 
than in Kaffirs, and nothing seems able to stir people into 
enthusiasm. Every finance company has huge blocks of 
Rhodesian shares they want to sell. But each week some- 
thing comes along that disconcerts them. The other week 
it was the Jumbo collapse, and now they are offering 
Willoughbys, in spite of the fact that Mr. Percy Marsden is 
busily engaged sending out a circular that expatiates on the 
vast wealth of the company. A deal is on here, but it is 
too dangerous for me to recommend. 


Raymond Rapciyrre. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND THE FESTIVAL 
OF EMPIRE. 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—A false impression has been created due mainly to the 
inferences of two of your morning contemporaries incorrectly 
allocating the authorship of the Crystal Palace Empire in minia- 
ture idea. This misconception is likely to cause some confusion 
in connection with the work and very much wider sphere of the 
domes and grounds of Empire project, contemplated for several 
years past, of which the Festival of Empire Exhibition is a 
result, and forms with its leading features, all-red route, and 
governing characteristics an extensive part of the original and 
future plan. Will you allow me through Tue Acapgmy to fore- 
shadow the very excellent prospect of the Crystal Palace as a 
permanent exhibition Empire centre being discussed at the 
Imperial Conference? This probably will arise through the 
introduction to notice of the proposition—“That the Crystal 
Palace and grounds (when acquired at a market valuation) 
should constitute London’s gift to the Empire, to be maintained 
at the expense and by the joint control of the Parliaments in the 
King’s Dominions for expositions of Empire in perpetuity.” It 
has, Sir, been ascertained that there is a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion among Liberal, Conservative, and Labour politicians 
and public men throughout the Empire favouring the Crystal 
Palace becoming the corporate property of the Empire, supported 
also by London Borough Councils and many members of the 
— County Council and City Corporation.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, 


W. A. Baysr. 
Woodford-green. 


“THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA” 
To the Editor of Tut AcapEmy 


Srr,—We understand that you have printed a letter from Mrs, 
C. N. Williamson asking you to make it known that the book 
“ Princess Virginia” which we recently published is founded on 
a story issued about twelve years ago. We believe that Mrs. 
Williamson also adds that she asked us to state this in the book, 
and had requested us not to send out copies for review. As you 
have published Mrs. Williamson’s letter, we think it only fair that 
you should let your readers know—(1) That on the back of the 
title-page of “ Princess Virginia,” and facing the Contents, the 
following note is printed :—" This book is founded on a story by 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson, published more than ten years ago, but, 
being entirely rewritten and largely remodelled, ‘The Princess 
Virginia’ is practically a new book.” (2) In accordance with Mrs. 
Williamson's wishes, we did not send out copies for review. 
Tue Acapemy certainly did not have a copy, nor did any other 
paper.—We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Metuven & Co., Lp. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 
FICTION 


The Ascent of the Bostocks. By Harold Storey. Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s. 

The Gift of the Gods. By Flora Annie Steel. William Heine- 
mann. 2s. net. 

The Jew's House. By Fergus Hume. Ward, Lock and Co. 6s. 

The White Owl. By Kate Horn. Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. 

A Woman with a Purpose. By Anna Chapin Ray. Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s. 

Nonsense Novels. By Stephen Leacock. John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

Where Day Begins. By Alfred Buchanan. John Ouseley. 6s. 


PERIODICALS 


Mercwre de France; La Revue; Atlantic Monthly ; Book-Prices 
Current ; Bookseller; Publishers’ Circular ;- Revue Critique ; 
Modern Language Teaching; Book-Buyer; Representation ; 
The Periodical ; Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society; Windsor 
Magazine; Scotia; Revue Bleue; L'Oeuvre; The Triad; 
Literary Digest. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS (invention 


For LADIES, GENTLEMEN & BOYS, 


The EVERGLEAN ‘ LINON’ COLLAR 


Is the Ideal Collar—always smart, always 
white, cannot be dist shed from linen. 
Others limp and fray, others need be washed. 

Linon,”’ when soiled, can be wi 
white as new with a Sone 3 cloth. No rub 
Cannot be distinguished from ordinary Teen 
Collars. Others wear out, but four Everclean 
Collars will last a year. 


Great saving in laundry bills. Great comfort in wear. 
SPHOIAL TRIAL OFFER. 
2 Sample Everclean ‘' Linon’ Collars 2/6 


6 Everciean “ Linon" Collars.........++ js 
Samole set of Collar, Front, and paircf 
Cuffs with Gold-cased Links .........0+ 5/- 


Order at once. All shapes and sizes can be had, 





THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., Ld., 147, Holborn Bars, London, E.0, 











SHeIPPin ce. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
. . THROUGH CANADA. oe 





TRANGATLANTIC~ Fest and luxurious Me vt Steamers 

to Canada, y Four days’ open saa TRANSCANADA— 

Finest Trains in "the World, running through o“¥ world’s grandest 

scenery. Direct connection with ev pet of Canada. Fastest route 

to Western States. TRANSPAC CIF C—Fast Route to Japan and 

China, All-British Route to Australiaand New Zealand by Canadian- 
Australian Mail Service vid Vancouver. 





For further particulars, apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-68, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 41, Victoria S'reet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine’s 

Parade, Bristol. 








Union-Gastte Line Rovat Mai. Service 
TO 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Via the SUEZ CANAL. 


Calling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES, 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 


DONALD GURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices of the Company * Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 








‘THE BOOK MONTHLY.” 


The May “ Book Monthly,” which is now 
ready, Sixpence net, contains an inter- 
view with Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, the 
well-known novelist. It also has various 
other articles of a literary interest, and 
all the news about the new books. Its 
illustrations are an engaging feature as 
usual, and, in fine, the May “Book 
Monthly” is worth getting. The pub- 
lishers are Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, who will 
send a specimen copy free on application. 











P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA. 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises = 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 


NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
eqneneninte Programme on Application. 
For Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
anAS S & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
jenhall Street, £.0., or Northumberland Avenue, W.0., LONDO! 


P & O Round the World Tours Tours | 

















|. CUNARD LINE ] 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN ®& ADRIATIC 


by the 


“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


- « « Ports of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU,,TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES, 











. For full particulars apply— e 
THE CUNARD S.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 











 # M. S, P. THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKtT COMPANY 
(Royal Charter dated 1839). 






































Farr | L® "Seen oF Sarina From 
~ gio, | . Days | Fortnightly Southampton 
POR TUGAL. a 8 upwards, _ Friday. | & Cherbourg. _ 
wvey ~ 1, Every Southampton 
THE AZORES.| £i7t. 19, Wednesday 
Fortnight. & Cherbourg. ae 
ies Southampton, 
From 12 During July 
NORWAY. £laday.| upwards. & August. Orie, a 
Gibraltar, — a eo 
MOROCCO, From 23 Thursday 
Canary Istes, & £22, w Fortnight. 
Madeira. 








t Including Hotel Accommodation. 
Illustrated Booklet on application to 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


London :418, Moorgate Street, E.C. ; 
or 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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